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Squirrels Unlimited 


I read with a great deal of interest that you 
will publish letters from readers telling of their 
experiences in attracting birds. 

Wintertime brings me a problem, and the 
problem boils down to one thing—squirrels! 

I'm hoping very much that one of your read- 
ers will write helping to solve my problem, or 


Photograph of a Howes “Squirrel- 
Proof” Bird Attractor. 
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that the Bird Attracting Department will take 
it up. I’m sure it’s a very real problem with lots 
of bird enthusiasts—how to keep squirrels away 
from winter feeding stations. 

As far as I have observed the squirrel “men- 
ace” is one that is passed over lightly by most 
magazine article and book writers, but it’s a 
subject well worth covering, I believe. 

Marion G. ALLYN 
Rochester, New York 


Squirrel-Proof Bird Feeder 

Mr. Charles L. Howes (Howes Bird Attrac- 
tors) of Norwalk, Connecticut, believes that he 
has created a completely “squirrel-proof” bird 
feeder (left). He attaches a square metal box, 
without a top or bottom, directly under his 
feeder, with the feeding station post going 
up through the box, as shown in the pho- 
tograph. A squirrel climbing the feeding sta- 
tion post will go up into the open box until it 
reaches the base of the feeder, but it can go no 
farther. Mr. Howes says the metal box must be 
12 inches high in order to be effective, but it 
can be as small as eight inches square. His ex- 
periments have shown that a squirrel can leap 
from the ground into the air a maximum of 
about 50 inches, and suggests that his feeding 
station, to be 100 per cent effective, must be set 
54 inches above the ground and at least eight 
feet from any tree, branch, building, or other 
“jump-off” point for squirrels. 

Readers who would like to discourage squir- 
rels at their bird feeding stations may want to 
try a Howes feeder. For a bird-bander’s solution 
to the squirrel problem, see the red squirrel 
article, “Kicki,” page 330 of this issue. 


Audubon Materials Helpful 


Audubon Magazine has been a gold mine to 
me in my work as state bird chairman of In- 
diana Garden Clubs. I have used it endlessly in 
preparing bulletins, in planning programs and 
projects and in answering queries from clubs 
and members. 

Last April we sponsored a Garden Bird Sanc- 
tuary Exhibit as a special feature of the Garden 
Club’s State Convention here in Richmond. 
The Audubon publications, books, cards, pic- 
tures and magazine made a conspicuous part of 
the exhibit. 

For next year I have collected material for 
program packets to be loaned to clubs, and most 
of the contents of these packets came from Au- 
dubon Magazine. At every meeting at which I 
speak I urge cooperation with the Audubon So- 
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ciety, membership in local and national, and a 
subscription to the magazine for the club li- 
brary, or as a gift to the local school library. 


EDWINA Morrow 
State Bird Chairman 
The Garden Club of Indiana 


Richmond, Indiana 


New Common Names For Hawks? 


Has any thought or attention been given to 
the possibility of renaming birds? Why should 
bird-lovers keep on condemning certain birds in 
their own conversation, their own writing, their 
own lecturing? The names “chicken hawk,” 
“pigeon hawk,” and “duck hawk” have sent 
many thousands of hawks to their death. Why 
not drop these bloody words? Why not start a 
few nicknames of our own which will be more 
accurate and more educational? How about: 
“rat hawk” for red-tailed hawk; “snake hawk” 
for broad-winged hawk; “mouse hawk” for spar- 
row hawk; “peregrine” for duck hawk. 

Paut H. Fiuck, M. D. 
Lambertville, N. J. 


(Editors’ Note: Dr. Fluck’s suggestion is similar 
to one made by Roger Tory Peterson. In 
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Enjoy the best of living—transporta- 
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“A Field Guide to the Birds,” page 56, Mr. Pe- 


terson says: 


“In old England (and today) the only birds 
called ‘hawks’ were the bird-killing diurnal 
birds of prey, the Accipiters, birds like our 
sharp-shin, Cooper's hawk and goshawk. The 
colonists who settled here were not naturalists, 
so they applied the name hawk to almost all the 
day-flying raptores. This has been a great handi- 
cap to the conservationist, who can prove by 
food-habit studies that most of these birds are 
beneficial, or at least an important cog in the 
balance of nature. In spite of his charts and 
tables, he has a difficult time securing protec- 
tion for these birds because of the stigma at- 
tached to the name ‘hawk.’ 

“I should like to advocate a return to the 
old English names in some cases: harrier, in- 
stead of marsh hawk; peregrine, instead of duck 
hawk; merlin, instead of pigeon hawk; kestrel, 
instead of sparrow hawk.”) 


Hawks Make Mistakes Too! 


Can a weasel kill a hawk in mid-air? This 
writer thinks so. Also, I can relate an incident 
to prove it. It happened in North Dakota last 
summer where I was helping a farmer with his 
harvest. 

I was busy picking up stooks (sheaves of 
grain) when I noticed a hawk circling high 
above my head. As the day was hot I stopped 
to watch it for a few moments. Suddenly it 
swooped down to earth, picked up something 
with its beak, and rose high up in the air again. 

Fascinated by its actions, I stood there look- 
ing at it, wondering what it was going to do 
with its prey. It kept on circling above my head, 
then a curious thing happened. The hawk sud- 
denly plummeted to earth again just as fast as 
it went up. Its whole body seemed to have gone 
suddenly limp. It was as if someone had shot it 
with a rifle—the way it fluttered down to earth. 

Curious as to what had actually happened, I 
rushed over to where the helpless hawk lay on 
the ground. When I drew near I saw a weasel 
at its throat. As soon as the weasel saw me, it 
ran into the scrub. There was blood oozing 
from a gash in the hawk’s neck and I knew it 
was done for. This was one time the hawk had 
bitten off more than it could chew. Apparently 
it had made the mistake of picking up the wea- 
sel too far back from the weasel’s head, which, 
having a long body had managed to turn 
around and get a death grip on the hawk’s 
throat. When the hawk came down to earth, it 
cushioned the fall for the weasel for there didn’t 
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seem to be much wrong with it. This seemed 
to be one case of hawk versus weasel in which 
the latter won out. 

ALBERT RYAN 
Errington, V.I., British Columbia 
Canada 


(Note: Fifteen years ago I heard a strikingly 
similar account of this hawk and weasel experi- 
ence from Richard Wehrle, a locally renowned 
naturalist in western Pennsylvania, for whom 
Wehrle’s salamander is named. Wehrle, a re- 
liable observer, described a red-tailed hawk that 
picked up a weasel which attacked the hawk 
while aloft, forcing it to return to the ground 
where the bird died and the weasel escaped. 
Wehrle also saw a red-shouldered hawk try to 
fly away with a large pilot blacksnake, but the 
snake coiled around the hawk’s body so power- 
fully that the bird returned to the ground to rid 
itself of its “prey.” There are also authentic 
records of ospreys drowning from sinking their 
talons inextricably into fish too large for them 
to bring to the surface of the water.—Joun K. 
TERRES.) 
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Here is a message from a mother and father who want their 


children to know the joys of understanding our living world. 


What are you doing to stir a child’s interest in nature? 


Earth 


By Paul F. Runge 


OU stand on the horizon of 

your lives, and you are now 
eager, alive, and thrilled at all that 
is about you. Each day brings new 
experiences; exciting things to dis- 
vover and explore. 

If it were given to us to leave you 
only one legacy, there would be 
little debate about it. We would 
will for you that same sense of alive- 
ness you now possess; that same 
spirit of curiosity to last you the rest 
of your days. 

We would want you always to 
thrill at the joy and beauty of a 
sunrise—no matter where you saw 
it or at what season. 


We would want you always to 
experience delight at the touch of 
water, cool and clean, as it trickles 
its way in myriads of streams. 


+ 
' 


We would want you to respond Photograph of bloodroot (upper) by Walter S. Chansler; (lower) avalanche! 
again and again to the silent ex- lilies by Ranapar Studio, courtesy U.S. Department of the Interior. 
plosion of spring as buds burst their 
fetters to a great new year. 


Your mother and I would wish 
you to use with abandon the com- 


plimentary tickets to the biggest 
flower show on earth as the pag- 
eantry of the wild blossoms unfold 
in nature’s amphitheatres. 


All photographs by the author unless otherwise noted. 


Photograph (upper) courtesy Farm Security 
Administration; (lower) by John K. Terres. 
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Photograph of child and fawn by Hal H. Harrison. 


That you will breathe the sweet 
smell of meadows and fields lying 
by after the good earth has yielded 
her crops and never let this become 
dim to your senses. 


We want you never to become 
so tied down by the tyranny of time 
that you no longer watch the gal- 
leons of clouds sail across the sky. 


We hope that you grow in that 
feeling of kinship with other crea- 
tures of the earth and continue to 
exult with them in their little joys. 


Never lose the tingle that the 
songs of birds give you now. Watch 
them as they nest and proclaim to 
the world their joys at being alive; 
to feel the tiny heart beat as you 
hold a cripple in your hands and 
to know these tiniest of the Lord's 
poultry are meant to be free. 


We hope you will always find 
solace in the song the harps of the 


trees offer when strummed by the 
wind, and to keep in tune with 
their aeolian music. 


That you will realize what Tho- 
reau meant, and benefit by his 
words when he looked at a pond, 
and said, “The majority of men 
lead lives of quiet desperation.” 


We hope that you will let life’s 
true values always remain upper- 
most and treasure the gold of a sun- 
rise or a sunset more than silver in 
the bank. 


That you find peace and tranquil- 
ity in the preparations all creatures 
and plants make in the autumn, and 
to know these hold a promise of a 
resurrection in the spring. 


And when your tomorrows draw 
to their end, to know full well that 
you lived as you went along the 
way; that the world and its crea- 
tures are better because you passed; 
and that you will pass this love and 
understanding on to your children. 
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The American Crant— 


LIVING BIRD 


or 


MUSEUM PIECE? 


The sudden disappearance 
of eelgrass was a catastro- 
phe to the brant. Can this 
interesting bird survive? 


Previous to 1931, eelgrass made up 80 per 
cent of the food of the American brant. 
Among all vertebrate animals of the world, 
few depended so heavily upon a single 
food item. Photograph by Paul J. Fair. 
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By Frederick C. Lincoln 


ANAGEMENT of the American 
brant—a bird seldom found 
away from salt water—is one of the 
most difficult of all wildlife problems. 
This has been particularly true dur- 
ing the past two decades because of 
the almost complete disappearance of 
eelgrass, their principal food plant. 
In addition, the situation always will 
be complicated by the fact that their 
breeding grounds are in the Arctic, 
which means that there are some years 
when few young are produced. Inven- 
tory estimates of the past three years 
by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
have indicated that, fortunately, the 
American brant is recovering its nu- 
merical strength, due chiefly to the 
complete protection it has had dur- 
ing that time. 

This snaky-headed, salt-water-loving 
cousin of the lordly Canada goose, 
has a circumpolar distribution in 
America, Europe and Asia. In North 
America, the Atlantic, American, or 
white-bellied brant (Branta bernicla 
hrota) breeds on both coasts of Green- 
land and in the islands of the Cana- 
dian Arctic west probably to north- 
eastern Alaska. During the winter, the 
entire population is concentrated on 
the Atlantic coast in the United 
States, chiefly in the area from New 
Jersey to North Carolina, but occa- 
sionally as far north as Massachusetts 
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In the midsummer of 1931, from North Caro- 
lina to New England, eelgrass, attacked by a 
protozoan parasite, was washed ashore in great 
windrows. The speed of destruction of this 
plant and rapid spread of the organism at- 
tacking it, is unequalled in botanical history. 
Photograph of eelgrass (right) by F. M. Uhler, 
(lower) by U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


and very rarely south to Florida. In 
the Pacific region its counterpart is 
the black brant (Branta bernicla ni- 
gricans), which in North America, 
breeds in arctic Alaska and northwest- 
ern Canada, apparently broadly over- 
lapping the breeding range of, and 
occasionally interbreeding with, its 
eastern relative. It winters on the west 
coast from Puget Sound to Baja Cali- 
fornia, concentrating heavily in some 
of the bays on the coast of California. 

The migration route of the Atlan- 
tic brant was long misunderstood but 
it is now known that the main group 
travels northward in the spring along 
the coast to the Bay of Fundy, thence 
overland to Northumberland Strait 
between Prince Edward Island and 
the mainland of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. After spending nearly 
a month feeding and loafing in va- 
rious parts of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, it takes off from the north shore 
of the estuary by two routes—one, al- 
most due north to Ungava Bay and 
the other northwestward to the east- 
ern shore of James Bay, thence north 
to the breeding grounds. So far as is 
known, the route of the black brant 
is entirely coastwise via British Co- 
lumbia and Alaska, although it ap- 
pears probable that it does fly across 
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the Alaskan and Seward Peninsulas. 
In the fall, both races retrace their 
spring routes. 

Ordinarily brant do not fly in the 
well-known V-shaped formations of 
the Canada goose. The flocks usually 
travel in long wavy lines and have a 
peculiar habit of alternately “balling 
up” into a great mass and then string- 
ing out on a long, undulating “‘com- 
pany” front. There is seldom evidence 
of a leader. 

The birds, particularly the young 
of the year, come readily to decoys, 
and due to the habit of bunching at 
the head of a flock, present a target 


On its arctic breeding grounds, the American 
brant usually lays from three to five eggs in 
a nest of mosses and lichens, lined plenti- 
fully with light grayish down. Photograph by 
John J. Lynch, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


that is difficult for hunters to miss. 
Sometimes 8 to 10 birds are killed 
with a single shot as they suddenly 
bunch over a stool of decoys. There 
is, in fact, an old account of 44 birds 
having been killed by one shot at a 
shooting-box on Monomoy Point, on 
the southern elbow of Cape Cod, Mas- 
sachusetts. This was in the days when 
spring shooting was permitted and it 
is a fact that larger kills of brant were 
consistently made at that season. 
Nevertheless, it is also true that in the 
years prior to 1931, the species had 
no difficulty in maintaining its nu- 
merical status as the total annual take 
during the hunting season was well 
within the normal increase. 


Previous to 1931 the dominant sta- 
bilizing influence on brant in the 
coastal waters of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans was the eelgrass (Zostera) . 
This was by far the most abundant 
plant in the brackish-water bays and 
estuaries from Greenland and Labra- 
dor south to North Carolina and from 
Alaska to Baja California. The thou- 
sands of acres of dense, ribbon-like 
leaves provided food and protection 
to adult and larval scallops, crabs, and 
hosts of other crustaceans and mol- 
lusks, as well as to the young of many 
species of fish including the commer- 
cially important California herring. 
Canada geese and many species of 
ducks fed extensively upon the leaves, 
roots and seeds, and also upon the 
animal life that was harbored in the 
beds. To the brant, eelgrass was al- 
most a vital necessity and stomach 
analyses have shown that it made up 
fully 80 per cent of the diet of these 
birds. In the entire vertebrate fauna 


to the sea where they swim about in com 


with other families of brant. Photograph by 
John J. Lynch, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


As soon as the young are hatched, they hurry 
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of the world, there are few cases of 
such complete dependence upon a 
single food item. 

What followed was—for a change— 
apparently not the result of man’s ac- 
tivity. Although some evidence of 
impending disaster was detected in a 
few restricted localities in 1930, the 
blow really fell in 1931 and 1932. The 
sudden and nearly complete dying 
out of eelgrass on the Atlantic coast 
during these two years is one of the 
outstanding biological phenomena of 
modern times. Although never fully 
understood, the accumulated evidence 
resulting from extensive investigations 


points to a low torm of fungus, Laby- 
rinthula, as the cause of this whole- 
sale destruction. The disease spread 
rapidly, apparently moving north- 
ward, and by the spring of 1933 the 
entire range of the eelgrass in this 
region was fully 99 per cent devas- 
tated. 

The rapidity with which the dis- 
ease spread along the Atlantic coast 
suggested that it would soon appear 
in the Pacific, particularly as it was 
known that the planting of Atlantic 
coast oysters in California bays had 
been responsible for the introduction 
into those waters of several pest in- 


The breeding ranges of the Pacific coast black brant (below) and its eastern 


relative, the American brant, broadly overlap. The two s 


pecies occasionally 


interbreed. Photograph by John J. Lynch, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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vertebrates, such as the oyster drill.* 
Ships from the Atlantic, discharging 
water ballast along the Pacific coast, 
also were considered as a likely means 
of introducing the eelgrass disease. 


Thus alerted, naturalists closely 
watched the condition of the Pacific 
beds, but it was not until the winter 
of 1937-38 that there was the first 
suggestion of a decline. By the winter 
of 1940 eelgrass was severely depleted 
in Tomales Bay, California and the 
disease had spread, with varying de- 
grees of intensity in different areas, as 
far northward as Departure Bay, Brit- 
ish Columbia. North of that point, 
and south of Santa Barbara County, 
California, the eelgrass beds appeared 
to be normal and the disease in the 
Pacific appeared much less virulent 
than in the Atlantic. 

For brant, particularly the Amer- 
ican brant of our Atlantic coast, the 
situation was catastrophic. So depend- 
ent had they become on this single 
source of food that they died in great 
numbers from starvation. It was esti- 
mated that the depletion of eelgrass 
on the Atlantic coast caused a reduc- 
tion of perhaps 80 per cent in the 
brant population wintering in the re- 
gion. During February of 1932, while 
visiting a famous brant club at Hat- 
teras, North Carolina, I found the 
“natives” discussing the strange be- 
havior of a small concentration of 
less than 2,000 brant. Instead of re- 
maining out on the sound, the birds 
were flying back into the coastal 
marshes to feed. The reason was ob- 
vious. The one-time luxuriant beds 
of eelgrass were entirely gone! One 
bird found dead was dissected, and 
the breast muscles that should have 
been plump and heavy were merely 
thin, stringy, atrophied strips of flesh. 


* A marine snail, Urosalpinx cinera, very destructive 
to oysters along the Atlantic coast of the United States. 
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Its crop, stomach and intestinal tract 
were empty. In December of that 
year, two other birds from Kitty 
Hawk, North Carolina, were exam- 
ined and they too, were merely feath- 
ers, skin and bones. 


Because the disease was less wide- 
spread in the Pacific, the black brant 
was not so seriously affected. Never- 
theless, local depletions of eelgrass re- 
sulted in flocks of birds going inland 
to feed in grain fields, among the sand 
dunes or, in one instance, on the grass 
of a golf course! The number of black 
brant wintering along the west coast 
in 1941 showed a reduction of more 
than 13 per cent from the peak fig- 
ures of 1940. 


On both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts the brant turned to unusual 
items of food. Sea lettuce (Ulva) and 
both red and green algae became reg- 
ular foods although they do not have 
much nutritive value. Saltgrass (Sali- 
cornia), rockgrass, and many other 
items were found in the stomachs of 
birds collected for study. 


It was, of course, obvious to any- 
one interested in the welfare of brant 
that swift action was necessary to pre- 
serve the remnant left in the Atlantic 
flyway. Accordingly, they were given 
complete protection in the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act regulations for 1933. 
This was continued in 1934 but—as 
they appeared to be regaining their 
numerical status—they were restored 
to the game list for the short open 
season provided in 1935. The birds 
were still in poor condition, unfit for 
the table and detailed studies showed 
that their numbers were far below 
normal. The brant was returned to 
the fully protected list in 1936 where 
it remained until 1942 when goose 
hunters were permitted to include it 
in their daily bag limits of two birds. 
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This provision was continued until 
1947 when brant were again accorded 
complete protection, as they were in 
1948 and 1949. Due to the fact that 
at no time on the Pacific coast have 
conditions been so bad as on the At- 
lantic, it has not been necessary to 
take similar regulatory action for the 
protection of the black brant. Their 
numbers have continued to hold well 
within what is believed to be the nor- 
mal population. 

Attempts to restore the great beds 
of eelgrass on the Atlantic coast has 
been a heart-breaking job. Time and 
time again, biologists of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and other agencies, 
pushed boatloads of plants over the 
sites of the old beds, tediously scoop- 
ing holes in the mud and making 
plantings, only to have the new plants 
thrive for a time and then die. Fi- 
nally nature took a hand in the battle 
so that it is now a pleasure to report 
that eelgrass is again making luxuri- 


ant growths over much of its former 
range. There are still areas where 
its hold is insecure but the marked 
improvement in other places is suffi- 
cient to impart a feeling of confidence 
that this important plant will regain 
its place in the ecology of the Atlan- 
tic coast. 

What of the future of the brant? 
To be absolutely on the safe side, it 
is probably too early to state that the 
restoration of the eelgrass is yet as- 
sured. The available evidence indi- 
cates that this is the case but recalling 
its startlingly rapid disappearance of 
1931 and 1932, the gains already made 
could quickly be lost by a fresh on- 
slaught of the disease. During the pe- 
riod of scarcity the brant have learned 
to. subsist on other foods, inferior 
though they may be, and on the basis 
of the latest inventory figures, they 
are staging a “comeback” which, if it 
continues, should result in a near nor- 
mal population within a few years. 


Dams or Wilderness Areas? 


The battle to prevent construction of dams 
in Dinosaur National Monument in Utah 
and Colorado goes to Congress as the result 
of a decision by the Secretary of the Interior 
to proceed with plans for the dams. 

All major national conservation organi- 
zations are aligned against commercial en- 
croachment of the Dinosaur Monument be- 
cause it is felt that permitting the Bureau of 
Reclamation to flood portions of any nation- 
al park or monument would threaten the 
integrity of the national park system. 

The National Audubon Society presented 
testimony at a public hearing which states 
in part, “No one has ever been able to place 
a dollar sign on wilderness values. Who can 
say what the value of an unspoiled Dinosaur 
National Monument will be in an era when 
the face of the nation has been almost com- 
pletely irrigated, drained, and dammed. Per- 
haps only when natural areas are scarce and 
hard to find will we comprehend the intrin- 
sic worth of our national parks and monu- 
ments. 
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“New Yorkers could derive a tremendous 
amount of tax revenue from the acreage of 
Central Park, if it were to be filled in with 
skyscrapers. Yet anyone who made such a 
suggestion would feel the pressure of public 
wrath because trees and grass, lakes and birds, 
are scarce items in New York City. Some day, 
if present trends continue, the same situa- 
tion as regards wilderness values will exist 
in the nation. This is no time to let down 
the barriers of our national parks and monu- 
ments. Rather, we should defend them from 
shortsighted exploitation which benefits lo- 
cal interests at the expense of all the people. 

.. We need to remember that it is easy 
to lose wilderness values and almost impos- 
sible to recreate them.” 

To understand the dangerous threat to 
Dinosaur National Monument and other na- 
tional parks and monuments, we particularly 
recommend Bernard De Voto’s excellent ar- 
ticle, “Shall We Let Them Ruin Our Na- 
tional Parks?” in the July 22, 1950 issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post. 
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Bird behavior is a fascinating branch of bird study. 
Our many readers whe enjoyed “Chip, Come 
tome!” will welcome the second 


story of this valiant old 


brown Hrasher 


By Ruth Thomas 


N May 15, four young thrashers 
scrambled out of the nest in the 
tangle of climbing roses on our hill in 
Arkansas. They were the only young 
ones that old Crip and his young mate 
raised in that troubled summer of 
1944. 


Crip was the eight-year-old brown 
thrasher whose right wing, once brok- 
en, still sagged at the shoulder. In 
healing, the wing had set crookedly 
a little away from his body. He could 
fly, in hard jerky beats but only for 
about 80 yards in a single flight. 

The metal band on Crip’s left leg 
was Official proof of his age. In his 
early years it had been the only way 
I could tell him from the other thrash- 
ers that lived on our hill—now the 
crippled wing was mark enough. 

Early in April I had trapped Crip’s 
new mate and given her two bands, a 
metal one on her right leg, a green 
celluloid one on the left leg, thus dis- 
tinguishing her from Crip’s former 
mate, Greta, who wore green above 
her metal band. This year Greta, not 
waiting for Crip’s late return from the 
South,* had paired with the neighbor, 


* See “Crip, Come Home!” Audubon Magazine, May- 
June 1950. 


CRIP’S 
LAST 
BROOD 


Red (so called for his bright band), 
and they now lived in the north terri- 
tory adjoining Crip’s east land of the 
roses. Watching the two pairs of 
thrashers day after day, I sometimes 
knew the three with normal wings by 
their appearance, but I always looked 
at the colored bands they wore to be 
sure. Red and Greta were beautifully 
slender and of a rich deep brown; 
young Mrs. Crip was small and chunky 
with a sharp womanish expression. 
From a meek maiden-wife, Mrs. 
Crip soon became quite positive and 
now and then, bossy and pettish. For- 
aging beside Crip, she pecked him and 
he stood aside, resigned, while she ate 
at the heap of nutmeats. Yet, she had 
gentler traits, intensely feminine. It 
was Mrs. Crip who taught me that a 
thrasher-wife may sing to tell of her 
feelings. I first heard her two days 
after the brood had left the nest. 
Perched in a low shrub, she whispered 
softly, and old Crip, running off with 
an insect for one of their young, 
came to a sudden pause and turned his 
head to listen. Earlier that day, she 
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had fluttered her wings and begged 
like a young thrasher; this and singing 
were not her usual behavior, and Crip 
had looked startled. Their youngsters 
were now well-grown and plainly, his 
lady was ready and eager for a second 
family. 

On May 25, they carried twigs for 
the new nest, placing it at an edge of 
the rose tangle. On June 1, Mrs. Crip 
was brooding four eggs. Many times in 
the next week she sang from the nest, 
very low notes, sweet and moving. The 
song, it seemed, was a summons or a 
signal that she wished to leave. Crip 
would then take her place, sitting 
rather high, the stiff wing over the rim 
of the nest. When he saw his mate 
return to the roses, he whispered 


phrases of a song. 

Since it was the rule for one of the 
thrashers to guard the nest, I suspected 
trouble the morning of June 8 when 
they were feeding on the lawn to- 
gether. Crip pecked his mate hard, 


“S saw Mrs. Crit some yards ahead of him, going full speed. 
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and sent her flying. Why, Crip! I had 
never known him to be mean or ir- 
ritable. Finding a caterpillar, he held 
it in his beak, at the same time sing- 
ing “under his breath.” Then he ran 
off in odd, nervous haste. Five minutes 
later, he was singing loudly from the 
top of an oak—and when a thrasher 
sings in a normally songless period, it 
means a break in the cycle. I went to 
the rose tangle where Crip and his 
wife nested, uncertain of what I would 
find. 

The eggs were gone! While we 
slept, something had taken them. 

All that day, Crip was restless. He 
sang in snatches, picked up twigs only 
to throw them away. The few that he 
took to the cedar tree he dropped in 
a listless way, as if in want of decision. 
Crip’s youngsters from the first nest- 
ing of this summer were now self-sup- 
porting, but they still ran after him 
to be fed. Today Crip did not see the 
beggars. 


Next morning, when I.went down 
to our rural mail box, I was amazed 
to see Crip emerge from the brush 
of the hillside and go in a quick hop 
across the highway. 

Crip, a car might run over you! 

He went on to an abandoned road, 
and followed it toward the crest of the 
hill. Then I saw that Mrs. Crip was 
some yards ahead of him, going full 
speed in the middle of the wild, sun- 
beaten road. Crip was pushing to catch 
up, yet would neither fly nor leap. I 
stood in wonder, watching that flight 
by foot. There was such grim intensity 
in the way the two thrashers hurried, a 
witch might have been whipping them 
on. 

At the top of the hill, Mrs. Crip 
turned off to the woods and Crip, 
nearly up with her, followed. 

Deeply troubled, I came home. 
Were my thrashers leaving their old 
territory? I'wo hours later, I saw them 
slip through our hedge and on to the 
lawn. They were still hurrying with 
Mrs. Crip in the lead, and they went 
straight to the table to eat like fam- 
ished creatures. Mrs. Crip snapped at 
one of her well-grown youngsters that 
came to beg food of her, yet the ten- 
sion of the rush up the old road 
seemed to be gone. People talk of 
“running away from it all.’ Mrs. Crip, 
I think, was on the point of deserting 
mate and home. She seemed the more 
disturbed, and old Crip had stayed at 
her side till she was ready to come 
home. 

Next day, the Crips were building 
their third nest in the rose thicket. 
It was so high that I could not see 
when the first egg was laid, or finally, 
how many there were, but on June 15, 
just a week from the loss of her last 
set, Mrs. Crip was incubating. Several 
times that afternoon, low songs came 
from the roses, and at four o’clock she 
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flew down to Crip on the lawn and 
fluttered her wings. He ran past her 
and took his place on the nest. 

The summer days were still and 
breathless. The windows of our house 
were open, and almost every hour I 
heard the thrashers’ songs. It was an 
experience I shall never forget. Which- 
ever was leaving the nest, called mu- 
sically to the other. Mrs. Crip’s song 
was by far the lovelier, no more than 
20 notes, very faint and flowing one 
into the other with a happy lilt. Crip’s 
songs were also of an unearthly qual- 
ity, but his voice was stronger and the 
phrases typically distinct. 

It was late for thrasher nesting in 
Arkansas. The eggs would hatch near 
the end of June; the young ones would 
be in the nest for the first week or 10 
days of July. Now the ordeal of 
drought had begun; even the rose 
leaves were dry and brittle. Through 
weeks of burning heat, thrasher ener- 
gies run low, small juicy caterpillars 
are hard to find, and nestlings seldom 
thrive as they do in May and early 
June. 

Always it was in my mind, this may 
be Crip’s last summer. He was going 
on nine years of age. In another migra- 
tion a slow old thrasher might not 
escape his enemies. And so I hoped, 
against all the chances, that this nest 
in the roses would be successful. For 
two summers there had been but one 
fledgling to live from the last nest, and 
each time Crip’s former mate, Greta, 
had deserted, leaving their young one 
to his care. 

The Crips’ troubles with their new 
brood started on July 6. There had 
been no rain since early June. Every 
day the thermometer soared close to 
the hundred mark and the rose leaves 
were brown and falling. Their young 
thrashers—how many, I did not know 
—were about eight days old, and often 
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Crip or his mate stood at the nest with 
wings outspread to shield them from 
the sun. At nine in the morning, a 
gray cat slunk across the lawn, with 
Crip “smacking” his worry and fol- 
lowing the enemy by way of the oaks’ 


Gardett Dane Christensen 


low branches. Our Scotty dogs chased 
the cat down the hill and there lost it. 
At three in the afternoon I heard thin 
small cheeps, so monotonous, so like 
an insect chorus, that for some time I 
did not realize they came from the 
Crips’ nest. At last I went out; one of 
the baby thrashers was hanging head 
down from the nest, its toes caught in 
the twigs. Probably the little bird had 
sprawled over the rim, as young birds 
do in great heat, and stretching up at 
a parent’s arrival, had fallen out. Mrs. 
Crip was on the nest, and the rapt look 
of that brooding mother, the calm as- 
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surance of doing right while her fledg- 
ling dangled, stirred my pity. 

I squirmed through the canes, the 
thorns tearing and scratching. Crip 
and his mate screamed, and twice Crip 
struck my hand. The canes that held 


"I reached high to return the 
little one to the nest...” 


me back also kept him from my face. 
At a touch, the young thrasher’s hold 
on the twigs was loosened, and he 
slipped through my fingers to the 
ground. With more struggles, and hop- 
ing he wasn’t hurt, I reached high 
enough to return the little one to the 
nest. The moment I left, both thrash- 
ers quieted, but Crip remembered. An 
hour later he “smacked” at me. I had 
invaded his home. Now I was enemy 
as the gray cat had been. 

Next day Crip was often at the nest, 
spreading his wings above it. I watched 
and watched but there was no Mrs. 
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Crip. At five in the afternoon the old 
thrasher still beside the nest was 
drooped and forlorn. Something was 
wrong, and at six o'clock I forced a 


ladder into the roses. Crip moved 
through the canes, “smacked” once, 
gave two or three pitiful cries and 
then sang in low, despairing tones. 
Crip, I am trying to help you! 

There were two babies, one living, 
one dead, and I pulled the dead one 
out. Again the next day, Crip was of- 
ten at the nest, but not carrying food. 
Was the little one too weak to flap its 
stubby wings, raise its head and open 
its mouth? For a time the old thrasher 
brooded the youngster, and in the af- 
ternoon he perched close by as if on 
guard. Once, he breathed a song. But 
again, in a time of disaster, there was 
no Mrs. Crip. She had deserted when 
trouble came and at twilight she did 
not come to the cedar tree to sleep. 

By noon of the next day, the tem- 
perature was 100 degrees. Crip had 
idled the morning away at the pool; 
all afternoon he moped in the roses. 
At sundown I again forced the ladder 
into the thicket. As I feared, the re- 
maining young thrasher in the nest 
was dead. Crip “smacked” in a low 
voice. No cries, no low songs. So our 
thrasher’s nesting season for that sum- 
mer came to an end, and he was with- 
out a mate or young ones. 

The nest disaster had a profound 
effect upon Crip. Each time that Greta 
had deserted him, he had had a young 
thrasher to feed. Now there seemed to 
be neither purpose nor incentive to 
his life. For hours he perched in the 
roses, head low, feathers fluffed. Never 
had he been so shy and cautious, so 
quick to scuttle away at the least 
alarm. Once he had been a gentle, 
trusting thrasher—now he fled at the 
sight of me. To other thrashers that 
occasionally stopped at his pool, Crip 
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was a truculent bully. One noon 
Greta, hot and panting, came there to 
drink. Crip bustled out of the roses, 
waded into the water, and stood there 
fierce and forbidding. 

On the morning of his sixth day 
alone, Crip sang a few phrases in a 
voice scarcely above a whisper. Per- 
haps he had seen his mate at the fringe 
of his territory. It was noon of the 
next day when Crip, tall and alert, 
stood beside the pool while another 
thrasher bathed. Drenched, the bird 
stepped out and I saw the green band 
on her left leg. Mrs. Crip! While she 
preened, Crip ran to a favorite patch 
of dust under the hedge, ruffled his 
wings a few times, then ran back to the 
pool. When his mate had fluffed down 
in the sun, he went again to the dust- 
ing place. She hurried over, pecked 
him, and as he meekly moved out, she 
took his place. Crip moved to another 
dry hollow, and she claimed that. 
Again and again, whatever place Crip 
had, seemed more desirable than hers. 
Never had I seen our old thrasher so 
amiable, so dominated. His mate’s re- 
turn had made him foolish. 

From that time, Crip was different 
—he was contented! Day after day, he 
and his mate were together, resting in 
the roses or tossing the old leaves un- 
der the hedge, bathing in the pool or 
dusting in their hollows. Often they 
went from water to dust, and for hours 
afterwards were rumpled, short feath- 
ers standing up like plumes. Both 
thrashers were molting, and the dust 
may have been a relief to their skin. 

Not again would they build, yet 
their common interest in nests was the 
bond between them. Once they re- 
vealed this in a pretty way. Lazying in 
a dust hollow, Mrs. Crip noticed a 
twig within reach, picked it up and 
weighed it in her beak. Then Crip, 
stretching, took up a twig for with 
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these symbols they had pledged their 
troth in April’s green time; he had 
known grief and a lonely spell, but 
now she was again at his side. 

By the last week of August, Crip was 
coming into the brightness of fresh 
plumage, yet he could not fly. The new 
primaries were so full and heavy that 
the stiff wing hung lower than ever, 
and he was continually hitching it up, 
only to have it drop again. Feather 
edges had to wear away before he 
could manage the strokes to keep aloft. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Crip strayed more 
and more, and less often the two were 
together. 

I was not prepared for the change 
that came to Crip’s inner self with the 
renewal of his plumage. Only yester- 
day, it seemed, I had rejoiced that he 
had a mate—now his wish was for soli- 


tude. On August 25, he and Mrs. Crip 
chanced to meet at the table, and he 
threatened her with his beak. All Sep- 
tember, he kept watch from the roses 
—one minute a benign dozing old gen- 
tleman, the next, a churlish warden of 
his land. Never think that a thrasher 
cannot show emotion by gait, feather 
and eye! He hurried out, puffed and 
pompous, all glowering, at his erst- 
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while mate. Could this be Crip the 
docile thrasher, the welcoming hus- 
band who had let his mate peck him 
out of his dust hollows? Mrs. Crip, 
frightened, sidled away. Was she the 
smail tyrant who had snatched her 
lord’s caterpillars? For a moment she 
drooped, then flew down the hill. 

On October | there was a feel of 
autumn in the air. Crip was at last 
flying in his awkward way, and it 
would soon be time to go south. Mrs. 
Crip had vanished, the neighbor Red 
was gone; only Greta, once Crip’s 
mate, kept him company. 

Then came rainy days, the far hills 
curtained by the gray mists. Bird trav- 
elers stopped by—phoebes in sober 
gray, summer tanagers in old gold, 
brilliantly-colored warblers gay in the 
oaks. Old Crip, perched in the roses, 


"Cis picked uft a twig; with these symbols they had pledged their troth...” 


shook the rain from his wings. Some- 
where to the south there was another 
tangle where winter sunshine would 
filter in to warm an old brown thrash- 
er with a crippled wing. Deep within 
the thicket, the stems made a protec- 
tive roof against bad weather, and a 
barrier against enemies. There an old 
thrasher might wait out cold, rain and 
storm for one more spring. 
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THE FISH 


PESCADORA 


by Lewis Wayne Walker 


ESPITE the fact that Mexico's 

Gulf of California lies only a 
few hundred miles south of both Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, it is one of the 
least explored territories of its size in 
the world. This long arm of the Pa- 
cific Ocean runs northward along the 
coasts of Mexico and Lower California 
for almost a thousand miles, hemmed 
in on each side by arid deserts. Is- 
lands that vary in size from small rocks 
that show only at low tide, to sizable 
Angel de la Guarda and Tiburon, dot 
the waters along its entire length. 
Many of the islands are not listed on 
coast geodetic maps, and the few ships 
that venture into the northern half of 


BATS oF 


This fish bat, with its 16-inch wingspread, is 
one of few species of bats with white under- 
parts. Fish bats get their name from their 
habit of feeding upon small fish. 


All photographs by the author. 


the gulf proceed with caution and 
leadline, and do not rely on the avail- 
able charts for safety. 

Naturally any unworked or hastily 
explored territory is bound to have 
little-known creatures. Generally, their 
habits won’t vary greatly from others 
of their kind that are better known, 
but the fish bats* of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia are an exception. 

The island that is called Pescadora 
by the turtle fishermen of the gulf is 
small. Its topmost peak, crowned by an 
osprey nest, is barely 50 feet above 


* Pizonyx vivesi, a fish-eating bat, first discovered 
living beneath stones piled up along the shores of Car- 
donal Island in the Gulf of California in 1900. 


The author’s Mexican guide searches a Pescadora 
eave frequented by several hundred fish bats. 


lora 
ats. 


water level, and in width and length 
it would cover about one-half of the 
average city block. This island was our 
first night’s stop on our run from 
Bahia de Los Angeles to Isla Raza. 
The Mexican guide had tied our 
heavy dugout canoe to a lava rock, and 
as the strong current pulled the rope 
taut, my gaze wandered over the water. 
Mullet jumped in the fast-gathering 
dusk, and green turtles occasionally 
interrupted their feeding to stick their 
heads above the surface and breathe. 
Wedges of pelicans passed overhead in 
an endless procession on their way to 
distant San Estaban Island, whose out- 
line was now lost with the coming of 
night. Small creatures which I first be- 
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lieved to be petrels played just over 
the surface of the water, but after 
watching them for a moment I began 
to doubt my first hasty identification. 
These erratically flying animals sought 
the sheltered areas of the island’s 
shoreline; yet in past experiences I had 
found petrels to be birds of the open 
sea which shunned land except at nest- 
ing time. 

As the twilight rapidly faded, the 
fluttering forms came closer. Several 
times I saw them rise from their route 
just over the water’s surface and head 
for the cliffs of the island. As they 
passed they uttered the high-pitched 
squeaks of bats and not the melan- 
choly song so characteristic of nesting 
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“In late April, there seemed to be a 
decided pairing off of the sexes.” 


“Fish bats, recently born, are carried 
by the female on her night flights.” 


petrels.* That was my introduction 
to the fish bats of the gulf—mammals 
that live so far from the beaten track 
that they are missing entirely from the 
collections of many big museums. 
For another hour or so I kept the 
beam of a spotlight pointed at the 
placid areas of water and watched the 
bats in their food-getting. Sometimes, 
as they skimmed the surface, there 
would be a slight agitation ahead of 
them as small crustaceans jumped into 
the air to escape. When this occurred 
the bats zoomed very low, leaving 
V-shaped ripples where their chins 
brushed the surface. In spite of these 
observations and subsequent stomach 
examinations, I have never been able 
to determine exactly the nature of 
their food.** They all have a decided- 
ly fishy odor which mingles with the 
characteristic bat smell. However, they 
seem to chew their prey so thoroughly 


* In June 1928, Donald R. Dickey visited Isla Partida 
in the Gulf of California and found fish bats living 
within nesting colonies of both the least and black 
petrels. 

** In January 1932, William Henry Burt examined 
the guano of fish bats in rock crevices of Isla Partida 
and found that these bats subsisted largely on small 
fish. See the Journal of Mammalogy, November 1932, 
pp. 363-365. 


that they do not swallow a single bite 
of a size that can be.recognized. 

From evidence that is purely cir- 
cumstantial, I believe that their diet 
consists of small shrimp. Whole 
schools of these crustaceans will occa- 
sionally skim the surface when fright- 
ened, thus creating the same agitation 
that I saw preceding the flight of the 
bats. Some fish of the region also skim 
the surface, but as a rule their actions 
are due to fright from below and not 
from above. The white breast and un- 
cerparts of these fish bats are unique 
or their tribe. Most of the other mem- 
bers of the family are a somber color 
which helps them to blend with the 
darkness. Perhaps throughout the ages 
these bats developed the white breast 
as an aid in picking up their marine 
prey. The jumping crustaceans or fish 
would presumably see a white object 
approaching more easily than a dark 
body, and in their fright would leap 
from the water and become available 
for the flying mammals. 

A few feet above the beach, which 
is covered with the remnants of huge 
turtles, left there by native hunters, 
the cliffs of the island rise abruptly. 
Crevices and hollows are abundant, 
and to the lips of these retreats the 
bats flew on leaving the surface of the 
water. Although seemingly clumsy for 
land travel, they were adept at disap- 
pearing from view. As soon as they 
touched the rock their clawed hind 
feet and wings started a shuffling mo- 
tion, and they scurried from sight in a 


matter of seconds. 


Each arrival brought forth a medley 
of protesting squeals as the newcomer 
barged into a mass of companions. 
The beam of the flash did not seem to 
bother them, although some would 
occasionally open their mouths and 
bare their sharp teeth when I crowded 
too close. 
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The flashgun on the author’s camera 
revealed this fish bat (above) entering 


a cave. 


The entrance (below) to the largest fish 
bat cave on Pescadora Island. 


In late April there seemed to be a 
decided pairing off of the sexes. Small 
holes, which by tight squeezing would 
accommodate two bats, had one of 
each sex as occupants. In the larger 
crevices or caves there was no practical 
way to check upon such pairings, as 
the small mammals were wedged to- 
gether into a milling tangle of wings 
and legs. 

Their directional sense was remark- 
able, but I cannot state definitely 
whether it was due to sound, smell, or 
an actual orientation of direction. On 
several occasions we took groups of 
bats from their rock homes and lib- 
erated them at different ends of the 
island in broad daylight. They would 
take flight immediately, and usually 
after a single circle would head for the 
spot from which they had been re- 
moved. About one out of 10 would 
duck into the nearest shelter, but the 
rest would brave the danger of gulls 
and falcons in an attempt to reach 
their original home. 

On a later trip to the same island 
we caught 50 and took them about 20 
miles away to Bahia de Los Angeles 
for liberation. When this group was 
turned loose they were completely 
lost, and after circling aimlessly 
crawled under bushes and beach de- 
bris to escape the fast-gathering gulls. 
A few seemed drawn to the box in 
which they had been transported, but 
just when I came to the conclusion 
that it was odor that guided them, I 
saw four seek the shelter of one small 
bush which already harbored one of 
the first to be liberated. In this case 
the four might have been guided by 
something vocal which was pitched 
too high for our ears to detect. 

Most cave bats are not averse to 
flying in the daylight if threatened by 
danger within their retreat, but these 
fish bats were really reluctant to ven- 
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ture forth. Their fear was probably 
caused by the predatory actions of 
gulls and duck hawks. Whenever we 
saw a bat flying in daylight the gulls 
congregated and gave immediate 
chase. The bat’s erratic flight kept it 
perfectly safe from a few of these ene- 
mies, but before it had gone many 
yards it would be completely sur- 
rounded by screaming gulls. Eventual- 
ly a dodge would carry it right into a 
gull’s open beak. When this occurred 
the captor would then be pursued by 
the rest of the gulls for as long as it 
took to swallow this mammal with its 
16-inch spread of wings. 

From field observations and from 
experiences with trained falcons, I 
have always felt that duck hawks were 
the most skillful of feathered hunters, 
and that they would have complete 
mastery over any flying creature that 
they sought. 

The fish bats of Pescadora made 
them look foolish. 

On seeing a bat below, a duck hawk 
would plunge downward in its usual 
bullet dive. If we happened to be 
within several hundred feet of this 
attack we would hear the zoom of the 
duck hawk’s “stoop,” and it did not 
seem that anything could evade such 
a lightning-swift dive, but it was this 
tremendous speed, estimated at three 
miles per minute, which probably ac- 
counted for the peregrine’s dismal 
failure as a bat hunter. The flying bat 
always seemed like a wide-open target, 
but at the crucial moment it would 
slip-to one side and the hawk would 
hurtle harmlessly by. After several 
such misses the falcon, or falcons (of- 
ten there was a pair) would usually 
retreat to an island cliff and leave the 
chase to the gulls. 

While in the United States, between 
trips, I heard that these bats were sup- 
posed to grasp fish with the claws on 
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their hind feet. According to the ru- 
mor, they raked their legs along the 
water and closed the toes on any ob- 
ject they encountered. This theory did 
not fit my observations so on my next 
trip, which was early in June, we an- 
chored at the island once more. From 
dusk until midnight I watched bats 
skim the surface, and as before, if 
there was a contact with the water it 
left a single V-shaped ripple. If both 
hind feet had been allowed to drag, 
a double ripple would have resulted. 

On this June trip I found young 
bats in various stages of growth. Those 
recently born, about two inches long, 
are carried by the female on her night- 
ly flights, but when they are about 
half-grown, she leaves her single young 
one clinging to the wall of a rock crev- 
ice during her night excursions. The 
rate of growth of the young must be 
extremely rapid. In late April there 
had been no young bats in evidence, 
yet in June, slightly more than a 
month later, some of them were al- 
most as large as the adults. Occasion- 
ally the beam of my flash would sur- 
prise these young ones clinging to the 
walls by their hind legs and beating 
their wings in the air as they learned 
to fly. The largest and strongest ones, 


by flapping vigorously, could attain a 
horizontal position in this manner 
which roughly approximated the posi- 
tion of the adults while in flight. 

Although these fish bats are limited 
to a fairly well defined area in the 
Gulf of California, they cannot be con- 
sidered rare. I have found them on 
recent trips to other islands within a 
radius of 100 miles of Pescadora. 
Islands with caves and crevices are 
not a necessity for fish bats. They 
will seek shelter in a wide variety of 
places; some were found under flat 
stones just above the high-tide mark, 
and the large roomy domes formed by 
half-buried turtle shells usually had 
bats as tenants unless the shells were 
exposed to the blazing sun. 

On Cardonosa, an island just south 
of Angel de La Guardia, I found fish 
bats by the thousands in the rock 
slides which covered the cactus-strewn 
hillsides. In the spring of the year Car- 
donosa Island is also the retreat for 
least petrels that seek the same rocky 
situations as the fish bats in which to 
lay their single white egg. Hence in 
May or June it is not at all unusual 
to find a strange association—nesting 
birds and suckling bats within inches 
of each other. 


Animal Ecology 
When an ecologist says ‘there goes a badger,’ he should include in his 
thoughts some definite idea of the animal's place in the community to which 
it belongs, just as if he had said, ‘there goes the vicar.’—Charles Elton, 


“Animal Ecology.” 


A Cm 


nvationist 


I have read many definitions of what is a conservationist, but I suspect 
the best one is written, not with a pen, but with an axe. A conservationist 
is one who is humbly aware that with each stroke he is writing his signa- 
ture on the face of the land.—Aldo Leopold, “A Sand County Almanac.” 
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The furrowed, grayish-green 
rk of the elephant tree close- 
y resembles an elephant’s hide. 
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ELEPHANT TREE 
AREA 


Cactus wrens live in the elephant tree 
area. Photograph by Eliot F. Porter. 


All tree photographs by the author. 


By Blair Chamberlin 


HE desert landscape of southeast- 
ern California lay baking beneath 
the rays of a blazing sun. Like an 
oven, the scorched rocks and sizzling 
sand of the small arroyo reflected the 
heat in shimmering waves. Long- 


tailed, stilt-legged lizards now and 
then darted swiftly across the sun- 
baked rock and glaring sand, the only 
movement in all this wide land of heat 
and silence. 

In the immediate foreground, stand- 
ing out from the bristly cactus and 


real curiosity, perched on the rock- 
strewn slope of a desert canyon, was a 
thrilling, long-awaited sight, the cul- 
mination of a dream and the objec- 
tive of a search that had taken us from 
Oregon to California. Up one blind 
canyon, down another, over sun- 
scorched, rocky hills and through many 
other oven-like arroyos we had toiled 
and now here at last we had found 
our first elephant tree!* 

Fascinated by the tall tales we had 
been told concerning these queer trees, 


BEELEPHANT TREES! 


the shriveled, dead-looking desert veg- 
etation, stood a unique tree. Its thick 
cluster of shrub-like branches were 
bare except for one or two small 
shoots that bore a few tiny green 
leaves, similar to those of an acacia, 
but smaller. The entire cluster of 
peculiar limbs shot upward from a 
squat, thick trunk that shouldered 
aside the jagged boulders strewn about 
its base. 

To my son and me, this weird arbo- 
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we had decided to retrace the route of 
the first man—Edward H. Davis**— 
to go on an elephant tree hunt, al- 
most 40 years ago. This might be the 
only opportunity we would have for 
years to satisfy our intense desire to 
see these almost mythical trees. 


* Bursera microphylla (the elephant tree) is related 
to the tropical gumbo limbo tree, or West Indian birch, 
of south Florida, the West Indies, Mexico and Central 
America. It is found im Arizona, California, Baja 
(Lower) California, and in Mexico. 

** In April 1911, Edward H. Davis discovered the 
first elephant trees, known from California, in the 
Colorado Desert between Fish Creek and Carriso Creek. 
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Sweat-streaked, weary and footsore, 
we had been dejected and discouraged, 
not long before, at our failure to find 
one of these strange trees. We'd been 
on the verge of abandoning our quest 
and heading back, but as we topped 
one last low hill, we saw a cluster 
of branches we knew was distinctly 
different from those of the familiar 
vegetation we had so far seen. Down 
the rocky incline we had stumbled, 
slid and skidded in our excitement. 
I gashed an elbow, skinned a knee, 
tore my trousers and almost smashed 
my camera before coming to a stop 
beside the queer-looking object of our 
search! 

Why go to all this trouble just to 
find a stubby desert tree? Well, I ad- 
mit it sounds ridiculous—but these are 
not ordinary trees! In fact, I doubt 
if there is another tree, native to our 
Southwest, so odd or so fascinating.* 
Certainly there are few with a more 
unique background of folklore. The 
colorful story of the elephant trees is 
as exciting as the tales of lost gold 
mines that still haunt the desert areas 
of the West. 

In the first place, these strange, al- 
most fantastic trees are huddled in a 
wild, still isolated spot in the sun- 
burned desert mountains of south- 
eastern California. Hidden away in 
a fold of the Vallecitos Range, this 
little band of arboreal exiles has lived 
a life of obscurity for no one knows 
how long. It was here, nearly a half- 
century ago, that a grizzled prospector 
first stumbled on them. 

Even today, this out-of-the-way spot 
is not shown on most road maps. 
Though it can be approached by car 
over a deep-rutted, sandy road, the 
trees cannot be reached except on foot 


* Pachycormus discolor also has short fat trunks that 
resemble elephant’s legs. It is a tree of the cashew 
family and grows abundantly in the middle region of 
Baja California. 
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The desert tortoise, an inhabitant of 
the hot, dry deserts where elephant 
trees grow, hibernates during the win- 
ter. Photograph by Laidlaw Williams. 


and over some extremely rough ter- 
rain. One hundred and seventy-five 
years ago, the famous expedition of 
de Anza passed through this same vi- 
cinity. If any members of that his- 
toric band sighted these curious trees, 
they left no record of the fact. 

It is fairly certain that the old desert 
rat and his lop-eared burro were the 
very first (excepting Indians) to see 
these unusual trees. Apparently the 
prospector was so impressed by their 
strange appearance that when he came 
out of the desert on his next rare 
visit to town, he was bursting with 
the exciting news of his discovery. 

“Did you say—elephant trees?” a 
listener asked. 

“Well, that’s sure what I’d call ’em! 
They're the funniest lookin’ things I 
ever saw in the way of trees! Ain’t no 
bigger’n a bush, but you can see 


The kit fox, a shy, desert dweller, is the 
smallest and swiftest of all North American 
foxes. Photograph by Melville N. Lincoln. 


they're real trees, for sure. Look just 
like an elephant’s trunk an’ legs. If 
you stick ’em with a knife they bleed 
red ‘blood,’ just like an animal. In- 
dians use the stuff to poison their ar- 
rows with.” 


‘The old man’s story stirred the curi- 
osity of his listeners, but most of them 
were skeptical. “Just the tall tale of 
another desert rat who has been out 
in the sun too long,” was the general 
opinion. 


But among the old man’s 


The pink flower clusters of the elephant tree bloom 
before the unfolding of the tiny, pinnate leaves. 
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interested listeners was Edward H. 
Davis, a man who enjoyed nature 
study, and who believed the old fel- 
low might have stumbled onto some- 
thing rare and unusual. Davis ques- 
tioned the teller of the tales further, 
and had him draw a map showing the 
approximate location of the curious 
trees. 

The old prospector disappeared not 
long afterward, the years drifted by 
and nothing more was heard about 
the queer ‘trees-that-looked-like-ele- 
phants.” 

Any suggestion of the rare, unusual 
or out-of-the-ordinary seldom fails to 
captivate the imagination, especially 
that of a confirmed nature hobbyist. 
The thought persisted in haunting Ed- 
ward Davis—that maybe the old pros- 
pector’s weird story had a basis in 
fact, maybe, out there in some lonely 
desert canyon there were some of these 
fantastic trees. 

At last, Davis gave in to his long- 
suppressed desire and he and his son 
set out, in 1911, on their first and 
only elephant tree hunt, determined 
to test the old man’s wild-sounding 
tales. 

With the aid of the rude map, 
drawn by the old prospector, they 
reached a fork near the head of a 
wide, sandy California arroyo—a 
branch of Fish Creek, near Split 
Mountain—and there, scattered along 
the boulder-strewn course of the dry 
wash, Davis and his son saw their first 
elephant trees, looking exactly as the 
prospector had described them! The 
same trees, or their direct descendants, 
are still there today. 

Mr. Davis and his son must be cred- 
ited with the first elephant tree search 
and discovery of these desert deni- 
zens in California and for the photo- 
graphs and specimens of foliage and 
fruit that they brought back which 
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The western red-tailed hawk finds a 
food supply of small rodents and snakes 
in the elephant tree region of Califor- 
nia. Photograph by Emery G. Gregory. 


made it possible for botanists to de- 
termine the classification of these 
strange trees. 

For some reason, the Davis discov- 
ery went largely unnoticed at the time, 
although in 1913 an article, “Addi- 
tions to the Known Flora of Southern 
California,” telling of Davis’ unusual 
find, appeared in the botanical jour- 
nal, Muhlenbergia. In the early 1920's 
word began to circulate around San 
Diego that an old desert rat had been 
telling wild tales about some queer 
trees he’d found out in the desert. 
Among other things, he claimed the 
group of trees he had seen looked like 
a herd of élephants with their trunks 
in the air. And he vowed that if you 
slit the bark on one side of the tree a 
purple poison ran out, but if you 
gashed the other side of the trunk a 
clear, sticky sap could be obtained 
that was used to heal cuts and insect 
bites. 

This time, however, the old fellow 
told no one where his amazing trees 
could; be,found. Again he dropped 
from sight before he could be ques- 
tioned further, but the tales he left be- 
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hind grew in weirdness with each re- 
telling. The facts concerning Davis’ 
earlier search and actual discovery ap- 
parently did not come to light during 
this second outbreak of elephant tree 
rumors. 

The story of the incredible Cali- 
fornia trees continued to break out 
sporadically for years afterward to 
arouse the curiosity of many, but no 


one set out to find them until Janu- 
ary 1937 when Dr. E. M. Harvey, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and Don 
Admiral, a desert naturalist, became 
interested in finding them. Appar- 
ently no one had reported seeing ele- 
phant trees in California during the 
26 years since Edward Davis had seen 
them. Spurred on by the tantalizing 
tales, Harvey and Admiral set out in 

Continued on Page 329 


Some elephant “trees” are no larger than a shrub. Its fruit, about the size of a 
pea, turns from green to dark brown when it ripens in October and November. 
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Our Beautiful 
Western Birds 


CALIFORNIA THRASHER 


In the same brushy places where towhees are found 

in California lives another ardent gardener, the California thrasher. 
Using its long curved bill as a hoe, it scratches 

up all sorts of interesting things from among the leaf mold 

and dead twigs. Surprised at its work, it lifts its tail and sprints for 
the darkest shadows. There are a half dozen kinds of 

thrashers in the southwest, but the others are more partial to 

the arid lands and the desert. Only this one, 

the largest, holds dominion over the brushy 

valleys and foothills of most of California. 
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Painted by 
Roger Tory 
Peterson 


THE SPOTTED AND THE BROWN TOWHEES 


The brown towhee (lower) is the “plain brown bird” that 

rummages about under the shrubbery in almost every California garden. 
Kicking with both feet at once it industriously 

searches the debris, indifferent to whether it is a good-looking bird or 
not. The spotted towhee, the handsome one (upper), is found 

much more widely throughout the western states. 

In fact, it is virtually the same as the towhee that 

lives in the East except that it has the additional adornment of white spots 
on its back. All towhees love the brushy places, where thrashers 


and various sparrows are often their neighbors. 
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Wakulla . 


For ten years the author studied the weird, rail- 
like limpkins, or “crying birds” of Florida. Drainage 
projects and pot-hunters are their worst enemies 


“Limpkins nest along Wakulla Spring and the river below it.”’ Photograph by the author. 


Liimphins 


By Henry Marion Hall 


HE scolopaceous, or snipe-like 

“courlan” of Audubon, better 
known today as limpkin, or “crying 
bird,” is the familiar spirit of Wakulla 
Spring in Florida and gives a wild 
voice to the watery wilderness. Its 
loud, insistent, “K-r-r-r-eow! K-r-r-r-r- 
eow!” may be heard for more than 
half a mile. This sound resembles the 
scream of some lost woman or child, 
for which it has sometimes been mis- 
taken. It is incredibly startling, par- 
ticularly by night when these birds 
are most noisy. Its cry somewhat re- 
sembles the raucous scream of the pea- 
cock but is even louder and has given 
the bird its onomatopoetic name of 
“carau.” 


“The limpkin’s flight is precisely like that of 
a crane.” Photograph by Hugo H. Schroder. 


The limpkin is a species intermedi- 
ate between the rails and the cranes. 


Twenty-eight inches long, olive - 
brown, streaked or spotted with white, 
slightly paler on face, chin and throat, 
this bird wears a perfect protective 
pattern, and might be little noted but 
for its penetrating voice. This, with 
its comparative tameness and palatable 
flesh, has led to its destruction by 
pot-hunters in many parts of Florida. 
The limpkin’s jerky flight is conspicu- 
ous; the head and neck extend like a 
crane’s, the legs dangle, and its con- 
cave pinions beat the air at no great 
distance above the reeds. In fact, the 
flight is precisely like that of a crane, 
with the same upward jerk at the top 
of each wing stroke. The limpkin’s 
flight speed is comparable with that 


of herons, and, like those birds, it sails 
occasionally on set wings. 

Unlike rails, the limpkin alights in 
trees, frequently at considerable 
heights from the ground. On the other 
hand it can run, skulk, or hide as 
swiftly as any rail. At the end of its 
flights, which are usually rather short, 
the limpkin pitches abruptly down- 
ward and scampers into a reedy covert. 
The width of Wakulla Spring, about 
100 yards, forms a convenient measure 
for limpkins’ flights. I have frequently 
seen these birds wing across the vast 
fountain or the river below, and the 
moment they alight they cry out long 
and loudly. Both sexes make this 
sound, but during the nesting season 
the male is the noisier bird. 

It is easy to detect limpkins’ haunts 
because of their weird voices and the 
piles of the shells of the green snail, 
Pomacea paludosa, found beneath 
their nests and on mossy logs and 
other favorite perching spots along the 
banks of streams. As there are usually 
a number of these birds nesting near 
Wakulla Spring and the river below 
it, the locality is a convenient one to 
study its feeding habits. I have often 
watched limpkins twitching snails 
from the mud and matted growths of 
lily pads (along with other aquatic 
plants collectively called “bonnets” by 
the natives) and from the big bursus 
bulrushes downstream from _ the 
spring. These birds look a trifle too 
heavy to walk across such growths, 
even where the water-growing plants 
are dense, but they can do so with the 
aid of their half-spread wings. Their 
elongated, rail-like toes are admirably 
adapted to such going. 

Seizing a 3-inch snail shell in its 
beak, the limpkin flies to a stump or 
cypress knee, places one of its feet up- 
on it, and draws forth the snail’s oper- 
culum after a peck or two. Then the 
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limpkin pulls out the snail and swal- 
lows it, twitching its head about as it 
does so. Sometimes it will devour sev- 
eral snails before seeking a new feed- 
ing place. Whenever I have picked up 
the shells I have found them intact, 
occasionally with the “snail-door” ly- 
ing near at hand. These green snails 
multiply by millions in the lime wa- 
ters of Wakulla. They cannot live in 
stagnant or polluted waters, which re- 
calls the fact that in old times farmers 
tested the purity of their wells by im- 
mersing snails in the water. If the 
snails lived, the water was considered 
potable. 

In March, I have noted innumer- 
able clusters of eggs of the green snail, 
looking like pink pearls, deposited on 
bulrushes, logs, the spiles of bridges, 
and cypress snags. Not far from Wa- 
kulla I once saw a green snail laying 
its eggs on a green blade about three 
feet above the river. Each mollusk 
seems to deposit about 35 eggs in each 
spot and though these pearl-like patch- 
es of eggs are conspicuous, I have 
never seen limpkins feed on them. 

The fresh-water Pomacea snail is 
the same species which Audubon and 
many later naturalists observed limp- 
kins feeding upon in the Everglades. 
On the St. Johns River, the limpkin 
consumes a slightly smaller snail, as 
well as Unios, the fresh-water mussels 
that youngsters call “clams.” At Wa- 
kulla I occasionally find a few clam 
shells among larger numbers of snail 
shells dropped by limpkins, which 
also eat crayfish and other crustaceans, 
lizards, aquatic insects, worms and 
frogs, however, the green snail is the 
limpkin’s basic diet, wherever this 
snail is found. The departure of the 
limpkins from the northern, drained 
sections of the Everglades may be 
largely because of the disappearance of 
these mollusks. This is alleged as a 
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main reason for the marked decrease 
of limpkins in recent years. Man, 
however, is the principal cause—not 
simply through drainage, but more 
particularly through his pursuit of 
these birds for food. 

Wherever limpkins are protected 
they seem to find plenty of their spe- 
cialized snail food. Nevertheless, an 
abundance of snails does not necessar- 
ily mean an abundance of limpkins. 
The green-shelled Pomacea snails are 
common in the impoundments of 
fresh water of the Federal Wildlife 
Sanctuary of St. Marks, only a few 
miles from Wakulla. This reservation 
comprises more than 89,000 acres of 
lakes, swamps and forests. All birds 
are scrupulously protected there, yet 
only a few limpkins take advantage of 
this security. One flushes a stray pair 
or so from rushes bordering the pools 
every so often, but seldom hears their 
telltale voices. Green snails abound in 
the ponds of the region and consider- 
able numbers of their shells are al- 
ways to be found along the embank- 
ments, but most of these, are dropped 
there by Florida grackles. I have occa- 
sionally seen a grackle flying along- 
shore, holding a snail in its beak. They 
are extremely adaptable birds and 
never overlook available sources of 
food. 

Wakulla Spring and its river are 
favorite nesting places for limpkins. 
On March 14, 1947, I noted a nest in 
a cluster of vines that grew around a 
cypress some 20 paces from the bank, 
and not more than 50 paces from the 
boat-landing of Wakulla Spring itself. 
This cradle, a mat of honeysuckle and 
twigs lined with Spanish moss, was 
only seven feet above the water. In the 
jungle immediately across the lower 
reaches of the spring, in a cypress “‘is- 
land,” I found another nest, and there 
were several more not far downstream. 
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“Three nests contained five, six and seven eggs, re- 
spectively.” Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


“Soon after hatching, the young tumble into the 
water where they live until nearly half-grown.” 
Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


“The green snail is the limpkin’s basic food, wher- 
ever this snail is found.” Pile of green snail shells, 
dropped by feeding limpkins, photographed by 
the author. 


They are difficult to discover in the 
tangles overhanging the stream, also, 
limpkins sit closely, and will not leave 
the nest unless an observer comes 
within a few yards of them. 

For these reasons it is difficult to 
estimate the numbers of nesting limp- 
kins. Chester Goosby, veteran guar- 
dian of Wakulla Spring for the past 
25 years, thinks that some 25 pairs 
breed at the spring or in the two miles 
immediately below it. Aaron Wigging- 
ton, in charge of boat trips there, cites 
about the same figures. My own im- 
pression, gained from fairly frequent 
visits to the locality for a decade, is 
that the numbers do not fluctuate per- 
ceptibly. Certainly the nests within a 
mile of the spring did not exceed a 
dozen in 1947, 1948 and 1949, with 
perhaps a slight increase in 1950. 

Limpkins lay from four to eight 
ovate, glossy eggs. rather large for the 
size of the bird, and beautifully spot- 
ted or marbled with burnt umber, 
sepia, and dull browns on a buffy 
ground color. The close relationship 
of the limpkins to the cranes can be 
seen in these eggs, which, though smal- 
ler, are exactly like the eggs of cranes. 
Three nests that I observed in March 
1950 contained five, six and seven eggs 
which may be laid between January 
and August, but are usually laid, in 
the Wakulla Spring area, between the 
middle of March and the end of April. 
Both male and female incubate, re- 
lieving each other at intervals of three 
to four hours. Flying in from the river 
the bird off duty utters a raucous sig- 
nal, whereupon the sitting limpkin 
flies away to feed. In the field, the 
sexes cannot be told apart, being iden- 
tical in plumage. Soon after hatching 
the young tumble into the water where 
they apparently live until nearly half 
grown. Early in April, visitors taking 
the “jungle trip” at Wakulla some- 
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times glimpse a parent limpkin, pre- 
sumably the female, paddling among 
the reeds, followed by a fleet of fluffy, 
jet-black, downy chicks, as much at 
home in the water as ducklings. 

Watching limpkins daily, the Wa- 
kulla boatmen and guardians are puz- 
zled that birds so well protected do 
not show a considerable increase. Old 
Chester Goosby assured me recently 
that only one or two chicks from each 
brood live to grow up. “Somethin’s 
sure a-gettin ’em,” he opined. 

Properly, the conservation policy of 
the proprietors of Wakulla is to pre- 
serve all wildlife for the interest of 
visitors to the famous spring. A 10- 
foot alligator and several smaller ones 
may be seen basking there almost any 
warm day. Cottonmouth moccasins 
share the cypress islets with the limp- 
kins, while several pairs of fish crows 
are always croaking in the bald cypress 
tops. Then, too, there are raccoons, a 
few bobcats, horned owls and millions 
of turtles of assorted sizes, of which 
the large, submerged snapping turtles 
rise up from Wakulla’s depths to de- 
vour young limpkins swimming about 
on the surface of the water. In addi- 
tion to these potential and real ene- 
mies, swimming limpkins may be at- 
tacked by garfish which ordinarily 
prey on the mullet spawning in the 
river shallows. I have seen gars attack 
pied-billed grebes, frightening them 
half out of their wits, so why not a 
young limpkin? 

On March 16, 1950, I was photo- 
graphing a limpkin mothering a lone 
chick on a cypress island in midstream. 
She refused to abandon her young, but 
stood bowing and clucking on a stump 
until the prow of my boat came within 


> 
“Limpkins will not leave the nest un- 
less an observer comes close to them.” 
Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 
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25 feet of her. All the time she was 
coaching her youngster, obviously 
warning it to stay hidden in the tan- 
gle. It proved easy to catch glimpses 
of the half-grown youngster, but it was 
difficult to see it clearly. Paddling to 
this same place a few hours later, I 
found that the mother and chick had 
swum downstream to a larger, and 
safer islet. 

It is encouraging to find that limp- 
kins raised at Wakulla are spreading, 
to a limited extent, into the lower 
reaches of the river well beyond the 
protected territory at Wakulla Spring. 
The most attractive nest that I noted 
was in March 1950 on a large cypress 
island 200 yards below the bridge over 
which runs the Tallahassee Pike. This 
nest, nearly twice as large as any 
other I have yet seen, held seven eggs, 
one of which had rolled halfway out 
of the well-concealed platform. My 
guide poked it back with a paddle, re- 
marking simply, ““That may mean sev- 
en chicks instead of six.” 

The range of the limpkin extends 
from the Everglades in southern Flor- 
ida, northward through the length of 
the Florida peninsula, west to Wakul- 
la and north into the Okefinokee 
Swamp of southeastern Georgia, where 
it mests regularly. The northern 
limit of the limpkin’s range is the 
Altamaha River at Darien, Georgia. 

* 


In South Carolina, limpkins have ap- 
peared as casual records at Aiken and 
Charleston, but the center of its abun- 
dance is Lake Okeechobee, Florida. 
From the mouth of the Kissimmee 
River, where it empties into Lake 
Okeechobee, to Clewiston, Florida, on 
the lake’s southwest corner, dozens of 
limpkins may be seen throughout the 
year. 

Limpkins breed rarely now in the 
lower Everglades south of the Tami- 
ami Trail. Nests there are built of 
dried rushes woven into saw-grass 
stalks or on the marshy ground at their 
roots. On Florida rivers limpkins 
build more frequently on the cypress 
islands, as at Wakulla, or in masses of 
vines on the river banks. It is pleasant 
to reflect that there are a great many 
nests which escape notice in the 
swampy jungles. Occasionally a canoe- 
ist notes a limpkin in the most un- 
expected and inaccessible places, but 
they promptly skulk out of sight. 

Wakulla Spring makes a magnifi- 
cent sanctuary for limpkins and for 
many other kinds of Florida wildlife. 
Ancient, perfumed forests, cloudy 
with Spanish moss, scarlet redbuds, 
lilies starring the water, purple hya- 
cinths and innumerable other blos- 
soms make it seem an earthly paradise, 
as indeed it must be for the protected 
creatures that dwell there. 


Come to Convention! 


The 46th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society will be held at Au- 
dubon House in New York City from No- 
vember 11 through November 14, 1950. 

A number of round-table conferences 
which will be of especial benefit to members 
of branches and affiliates of the Sotiety are 
scheduled. They will cover such topics as 
How to Build Adult Membership; How to 
Promote and Conduct a Successful Screen 
Tour Program; How to Organize and Lead 
Field Trips; How to Establish and Maintain 
a Wildlife Sanctuary. 
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There will be a field trip or two; showings 
of the finest motion pictures of wildlife; ac- 
counts of efforts to preserve and restore the 
whooping crane and California condor; the 
finding and protection of a large flamingo 
colony in Yucatan; and an annual dinner. 

The convention this year is being held in 
November, instead of October, in the belief 
that there will be far less risk that members 
will have conflicting dates with other con- 
ventions at that time. 

Make your plans now to be at Audubon 
House on November 11. 
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BIRD DESTRUCTION 
IN CALIFORNIA 


By Sidney S. Doner 


T was the fifth day of the duck 

hunting season at Lake Henshaw 
in San Diego County, California, and 
the hunters had gone home. Already 
the northwestern sector of the lake 
was lined with rubbish—mostly empty 
cartridges, lunch cartons, beer cans 
and bird carcasses, all floating near 
the shore or already washed upon the 
beach. 

Along about one-half mile of that 
muddy waterline on October 25, 1949, 
the following dead or dying birds were 
counted: 

79 eared grebes 

1 western grebe 
56 coots 

13 ruddy ducks 

1 redhead duck 
16 white pelicans 


A crippled, eared grebe struggles ashore. 


A white pelican, “shot as a sportsman’s duty.” 
pe 


2 ring-billed gulls 
l crow 
1 screech owl 
2 Farallon cormorants 
2 phalaropes 
1 sandpiper 
On the following Saturday, the 
ninth day of duck hunting season, 
with two companions I covered an ad- 
jacent half-mile of Lake Henshaw 
waterline. We took some photographs 
of dead and dying birds and made the 
following additional count: 
41 eared grebes 
26 coots 


15 ruddy ducks 


All photographs by the author. 


“With two companions I covered an adja- 
cent half-mile of Lake Henshaw waterline.” 


3 white pelicans 

2 ring-billed gulls 

2 phalaropes 

1 avocet 

1 sharp-shinned hawk 


These two areas, comprising to- 
gether nearly all of the shortest side 
of this triangular lake, seemed to have 
the greatest number of dead birds, 
which were noted elsewhere, but not 
in such numbers. White pelicans 
were especially conspicuous, dotting 
the distant shores with their bloated 
carcasses. 

The gulls and many of the coots 
were literally shot to pieces, as though 
vindictively. About half the ruddy 
ducks seemed to have been shot for 
game, but they were left in piles when 
duck hunters took their limit later of 
more preferred waterfowl species. 
There may have been some horned 
grebes among the eared grebes, but 
identification of them was not posi- 
tive. The white pelicans, of course, 
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were shot as a “‘sportsman’s duty,” in 
compliance with a sign posted by the 
lake’s fishing concessionnaire in the 
clubhouse restaurant reading: “Kill 
the White Pelican—no bag limit—no 
closed season.” 

An ornithologist in the region has 
expressed concern for the future of 
these majestic pelicans. Their breed- 
ing grounds are limited and their 
feeding grounds more so. It would 
seem expedient to set aside such lakes 
as may not be available or suitable for 
fishing as refuges for these pelicans be- 
fore they become locally extinct. 

Incidental to these observations of 
dead birds we noted many live birds 
flying about or swimming on the lake 
—all except the pelicans. There were 
also a few great blue herons and 
American egrets, striding about or 
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Reprinted from the New York Herald Tribune, July 
22, 195u 


All the Birds This Side 
of Iron Curtain 


That’s What R. T. Peterson Saw, and 
Ornithologist Is Glad to Talk 
About Them 


By John O'Reilly 

Roger Tory Peterson, one of America’s 
greatest field ornithologists, returned Tues- 
day from a trip to Europe during which he 
saw most of the birds this side of the Iron 
Curtain. He saw the first nest of the Egyp- 
tian vulture in France, he touched a dotterel 
on the beak and he found that the European 
nightingale cannot sing so sweetly as the 
mockingbird. He watched and photographed 
birds from the Camargue (the Everglades of 
France) to Lapland, where he did his bird 
watching by the light of the midnight sun. 

Mr. Peterson, who has been known to 
talk about birds for two days and nights 
without stopping, reveled in the interna- 
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standing along the shoreline, neither 
species of which were among the cas- 
ualties noted. There were also sev- 
eral small flocks of killdeers along the 
beach which escaped destruction. 


(Editors’ Note: Eared and western 
grebes, ring-billed gull, phalaropes, 
avocet and sandpipers are protected by 
federal law; coots and ducks are mi- 
gratory game birds which may be shot 
only during the prescribed hunting 
season. The California Fish and Game 
Code lists the following birds as pre- 
datory, which may be destroyed at any 
time: blue jay, English sparrow, Cali- 
fornia linnet, crow, black-billed mag- 
pie, shrike, white pelican, cormorant, 
great horned owl, sharp-shinned hawk, 
Cooper’s hawk, duck hawk, and, in 
certain districts, blackbirds.) 


“There may have been some dead horned 
grebes among the eared grebe casualties.” 
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tional brotherhood of ornithologists during 
his trip. He found a rich response among 
bird men of all nations except for one jar- 
ring note. When, as a delegate of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, he attended the 
tenth International Ornithological Confer- 
ence, at Upsalla, Sweden, he found no Rus- 
sian bird men. Instead Russia sent an offi- 
cial note saying that, because of numerous 
bird expeditions during June, they could not 
send a.delegate to the conference. 


Photograph of Roger Tory Peterson by Peter Stackpole 


Watched for Sea Bird 

Mr. Peterson left here on May 9 and made 
both crossings of the Atlantic by ship be- 
cause that way there is a better chance of 
glimpsing sea birds. Unfortunately the ships 
took the southerly course and he missed see- 
ing fulmars and other northern sea birds. 

He returned from his trip with several 
convictions. He found that interest in birds 
and natural history in general was highest in 
Sweden and that England ranked second. 
The interest in both of these countries, he 
said, was much greater than in the United 
States. 


Slung from Mr. Peterson’s shoulder was 
a slender case in which were thousands of 
color pictures he had taken during his trip. 
Holding the case in his lap he sat and talked 
about European birds with the intensity that 
only true bird watchers can attain. It hardly 
seemed possible, but during this one trip 
he had seen everything from flamingos and 
bee-eaters to the nesting grounds of snow 
buntings and snowy owls. 


Continued on Page 340 
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The black-tailed gull, also called Temminck’s 
gull, breeds on some of the islands and shores 
of the northern part of the Sea of Japan 
bordering eastern Siberia, China, and Japan. 


RETURN 

OF THE 
BLACK - TAILED 
GULL 


War chased the gulls from their 
ancestral breeding grounds. Peace 


in Japan brought them back 


Kabushima Islan 
scarcely more 
fragment of jagged 
+ 


Birds show no fe 
man on Kabushir 
Oliver Austin, Jr., 
proaching a_ bre 
black-tailed gull. 


their 


back 


By Clarence C. Clendenen 


AR distant from the beaten track 
of pre-war tourists in Japan, and 
even somewhat out-of-the-way for 
members of the Occupation Forces, on 
the northeast coast of Honshu the 
main island of Japan, lies the micro- 
scopic island of Kabu-Kabushima—a 
few hundred yards outside the harbor 
of the small fishing port of Hachinohe. 
Kabushima is scarcely more than a 
tortured fragment of jagged rock, sev- 
ered from the mainland by the never- 
ending encroachment of the rollers 
beating in from the open Pacific. This 
island, consisting of only a few acres, 
is one of the few breeding places of the 
beautiful black-tailed gull, Larus cras- 
strostris. 

Local inhabitants of Kabushima say 
the birds did not return there during 
the war years when the Japanese Navy 
was drilling caves and tunnels and 
preparing gun positions. Gulls began 
to come back in 1946, immediately 
after the war, and have been return- 
ing ever since, as their ancestors have 
done for countless bird generations. 

The black-tailed gull, also called 


Temminck’s gull, and in Japanese, 
“umi neko” (sea cat), is indigenous 
to Japan, the Korean coast, and a few 


‘immediately neighboring regions. It 


winters in Formosa, the China coast 
south to Hong Kong, the Ryukyu Is- 
lands and the extreme southern part 
of Japan. Each year, with the return of 
spring, it flies northward to northern 
Honshu, Hokkaido and Sakhalin. 
Kabushima is probably the most im- 
portant of these Japanese breeding is- 
lands, and the birds show extreme 
reluctance to nest in any spot other 
than those selected by their remote 
ancestors, eons ago. 

The black-tailed gull, when mature, 
has a snowy white breast and body, 
a deep gray mantle, gray wings with 
black primaries, and a broad black 
band across the end of the tail, which 
gives the species its popular name. It 
is one of four species of gulls that have 
black-banded tails when adult and it 
also has a black-banded bill with a 
crimson tip. The immature bird, less 
than two years old, is almost com- 
pletely brown, and to a layman ap- 
pears to be a different species. 

During recent years most of the bird 
species of Japan have been hunted, 


netted and trapped almost to extinc- 
tion, because of the Japanese predilec- 
tion for regarding as edible anything 
that walks, crawls or flies. Larus cras- 
strostris, however, has escaped this 
fate because of a Japanese tradition 
that gulls are the friends of the fish- 
ermen. In the vicinity of Kabushima, 
fishing is the basic industry—almost 
the only industry—and fishermen de- 
pend largely upon the sight of flocks 
of gulls hovering over the water to in- 
dicate the presence of profitable 
schools of fish. 


Our party arrived at Hachinohe on 
a beautiful spring afternoon, and after 
establishing ourselves at the Hashimo- 
to Hotel—‘‘Approved for Commercial 
Travelers” and overlooking the fish- 
drying racks nearby—we made at once 
for Kabushima. Our group included 
Dr. Oliver Austin, Jr.,* Chief of the 
Wildlife Division, Natural Resources 
Section of the Occupation Forces in 
Japan, his Japanese assistant, Kuroda, 
Dr. Toshio Inukai, of Hokkaido Im- 
perial University, and myself. We ap- 
proached the island across a causeway 
built during the war from debris ex- 
cavated from the system of caves and 
tunnels the Japanese Navy constructed 
when they were preparing the island 
for use as a base for suicide subma- 
rines. From the island end of the 
causeway a steep flight of concrete 
steps leads to a torii gate and a half- 
ruined shrine dedicated to a fish god. 


To a layman, and probably even to 
Dr. Austin the ornithologist, the first 
views we had of these birds were per- 
fectly amazing. There were gulls here 
by the thousands! Personally, I had 
never expected to see so many birds 
in Japan. They hovered over the is- 
land in clouds; there were black- 

* Director, Austin Ornithological Research Station, 
Massachusetts; Technical Consultant, Department of the 
Army, Tokyo, 1946; author of “The Birds of Korea,” 


Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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tailed gulls on every post of the fence 
that lined the steps; they were perched 
on top of the torii, and every narrow 
ledge of rock and each sparse hum- 
mock of grass held a nest. 

White-breasted and _ yellow-eyed, 
they watched us with deep suspicion, 
but without any particular alarm. 
They voiced raucous protests at our 
intrusion, but moved away from their 
nests and perches only a few feet, to 
swoop back again as soon as we had 
passed. 

By the time we had finished our first 
reconnaissance of Kabushima, the sun 
was low in the west, and we returned 
to the Hashimoto Hotel, for a hot 
Japanese bath, a supper compounded 
out of C-rations, and for a night’s per- 
fect sleep on futon, spread on the reed 
mats of the floor. 

Early next morning we returned to 
Kabushima. It was a cool, sunny 
morning and the birds were more ac- 
tive and their voices harsher than on 
the previous afternoon. Our first dis- 
covery was that many of the nests that 
lined the steps and the paths on the 
crest of the island had been robbed 
during the night, in spite of a volun- 
teer Japanese guard from the local 
Fishermen’s Association. The Japan- 
ese tradition that extends protection 
to the birds does not protect the nests 
and eggs, and a gull egg within a few 
days of hatching can be the basis for 
a Japanese meal. 


Going down off the crest of the is- 
land into areas where we had not ven- 
tured the afternoon before, we were 
received by the bird population with 
apparently mixed emotions. While 
most of them moved off only a few 
feet on our approach, some allowed 
themselves to be picked up and han- 
dled without protest, but others be- 
came exceedingly irate at the intru- 
sion. It is a startling experience to be 
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Kuroda, Dr. Austin’s Japanese assistant, spreads an adult black-tailed gull’s tail feathers 


to show the black band. (Lower) White-breasted and yellow-eyed, an adult black-tailed 
gull, incubating her three eggs, is undisturbed by the photographer’s close approach. 
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attacked by an angry gull—to see sud- 
denly, a .bundle of feathered fury, 
beak open, red-lidded eyes blazing, 
shooting directly for one’s face. I 
threw up my arm and caught one at- 
tack on my wrist, whereupon the bird 
circled and struck me on top of the 
head, pecking viciously, and knocking 
my cap a dozen feet. I did not expect 
anyone to believe me, but fortunately 
for the credibility of my story, the 
same thing happened a few minutes 
later to Dr. Austin. 

Scientific knowledge of the habits of 
Larus crasstrostris is far from com- 
plete. Like most gulls, they are fish- 
eaters and scavengers. They haunt the 
surface of the seas, and when schools 
of large fish drive sardines and other 
small fish to the surface, the black- 
tailed gulls assemble in flocks to feast 
on the injured and crippled. It is this 
habit, giving the Japanese fishermen 
indications of where profitable schools 
of large fish are located, that is respon- 
sible for the tradition that the gull is 
the fisherman’s friend. 

Bird-banding has never been sys- 
tematically practiced at Kabushima or 
at any place in Japan, and the little 
that has been done, has been sporadic. 
As far as we could ascertain, the last 
bird-banding on Kabushima had been 
done in 1935, yet, the banding so far 
accomplished has provided some fas- 
cinating information. The birds ar- 
rive at Kabushima and other rooker- 
ies late in April and early in May 
after wintering in Kyushu and the 
warm regions farther south. Within a 
few days, the island is transformed 
from a lonely, barren rock, into a 
crowded bird city. On the entire is- 
land there is not a spot that will hold 
an egg where there is not a nest. 
Among a population as congested as 
that of New York City’s Lower East 
Side, there are quarrels, screams, 
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courting, husshing for food, fights, and 
res graceful flights, with 
birds hoVering in the air without a 
single perceptible movement of the 
wings. 

Black-tailed gulls mate for life and 
each pair returns, year after year, not 
merely to the same rookery, but to the 
identical spot on that rookery, where 
their first nest was established. 

Property lines between homesites 
are evidently clear to the gulls, and 
woe to the bird which steps even for a 
moment onto another’s domain! We 
saw a score of vicious fights between 
homeowners and trespassers. 


The birds that return to Kabushi- 
ma and other rookeries are more than 
two years old. The black-tailed gull 
does not mature until two years, and 
as far as is known, does not mate until 
then. The adolescent bird is marked 
by brown plumage, and it is not until 
maturity that it acquires the shining 
white plumage and the black-banded 
tail of the adults. 

The female lays her eggs, slightly 
smaller than a hen’s egg, usually in 
clutches of three, and occasionally of 
four. They are greenish, or tinged 
with brown, and are heavily mottled. 
When a nest is robbed, or when eggs 
are broken (a frequent occurrence 
because of the perilous location of 
many of the nests), another clutch, 
usually of only two, is laid. 


During the three to four weeks of 
incubation while the female broods, 
she is guarded over by a mate that 
repels invaders and brings her choice 
tidbits of food. It is probable that the 
male may brood the eggs also, for we 
noted numerous instances wherein 
one bird was driven from the nest and 
the other one immediately popped it- 
self onto the precious eggs. 


Although most of the gulls of Ka- 
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bushima were fearless, an exception 
was a bird that had a band, and which 
we were extremely anxious to exam- 
ine. That bird regarded us with the 
deepest suspicion, and his (or her) 
capture took us the greater part of 
one morning. During the day we cap- 
tured several more banded birds. Un- 
fortunately, time and weathering had 
made all the bands completely illegi- 
ble. Since it is known, however, that 
the last banding at Kabushima was 
done in 1935 by a local Japanese nat- 
uralist, it is obvious that these banded 
birds were at least 15 years old. 

The Island of Kabushima provides 
an experience with birds that is un- 
usual in the Orient. Indeed, Kabu- 
shima would be noteworthy anywhere 
in the world—a place where wildlife 
is unafraid, and can be seen living as 
it must have lived long before man 
arrived. 


Dr. Austin (left) and the author (right) 
inspect a banded black-tailed gull. 


Peace in Japan brought back thousands of black-tailed gulls to Kabushima. 


“If it were not for nature protection laws and 
sanctuaries, wildlife and plant communities in 
the Netherlands would have been reduced solely 
to those species able to maintain themselves 
in man-made environments.” Black woodpecker 
(upper), now considered rare. Primulas and 
anemones (lower) photographed by J. van Dyk. 


WARNING 


To 
North 


Americans 


in the Netherlands, 93 per cent of the 
land is cultivated, and 48 species of 
breeding birds are in danger of ex- 
tinction. Can we profit from the ex- 
perience of a country that has lost 
most of its original wildlife habitats? 


By Antoon de Vos 


URING the last few years, the 
point is more and more stressed 
among conservationists that wildlife 
management should consist largely of 
control of a wild creature’s environ- 
ment, and that management practices 
such as the artificial rearing and plant- 
ing of animals and predator control 
are utterly useless if the habitat is not 
suitable to support wildlife. With- 
out doubt, destruction of the environ- 
ment by man is the most important 
ecological factor adversely affecting 
wildlife populations. What may even- 
tually happen to wildlife in the more 
densely populated areas of North 
America is clearly illustrated by what 
has happened in the Netherlands. 
I am a Netherlander, and I moved 
to this continent mainly because orig- 
inal wildlife habitats— forests, sea 


All photographs by Jaap de Jong, unless © 
otherwise noted. 
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“The increasing density of the population of Holland has 
caused an increasing demand for land still uncultivated.” 


coasts, plains and prairies—are still less 
distorted here. In Holland it is not 
uncommon that naturalists spend an 
entire day traveling to see an animal 
or plant, very rare there, of which 
close relatives still occur in great abun- 
dance in North America. Americans 
who visit the Netherlands may think 
it pathetic that a nature-loving Dutch- 
man must ride on his bicycle a whole 
day just to see an osprey or a sundew 
plant, but for Hollanders who have 
lived their whole lives in a “culture- 
steppe,” where practically no original 
habitat has existed for many, many 
years, it is a very normal desire to see 
some of the few species that formerly 
existed there in great abundance. This 
probably explains why nature protec- 
tion movements, both national and in- 
ternational, are so strong in the Neth- 
erlands where the original fauna and 
flora have been greatly changed or 
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eliminated, to make way for a densely 
populated human community. 

If it were not for nature protection 
laws, which have already existed for 
many years, and different types of 
sanctuaries established in the Nether- 
lands since 1905, wildlife and plant 
communities would probably have 
been reduced solely to those species 
which are able to maintain themselves 
in man-made environments. This is 
due to the fact that 93.2 per cent of 
the Netherlands is under cultivation. 
The remaining 6.8 per cent of for- 
ested areas consists almost entirely of 
tree plantations or second growth and 
scarcely any tracts of land of appre- 
ciable size are left in their original 
natural state. The density of popula- 
tion in Holland is greater than in 
other countries of Europe and is still 
increasing, resulting in an expanding 
demand for land ‘still “uncultivated.” 
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The effect of the environmental 
changes has been so drastic,* that in 
the Netherlands every mammal bigger 
than a mouse is in danger! While large 
predators such as the bear, wolf and 
lynx have been absent for centuries 
from the country, smaller ones such 
as the otter, the pine marten and the 
beech marten have become very rare. 
Among the hoofed mammals, the wild 
boar became extinct at the beginning 
of the 19th century, but was reintro- 
duced in 1907. The few remaining 
red stags live in a semi-wild state. 
Among the smaller mammals the mole 
is sought constantly for its pelt and 
is persecuted because of its ““annoy- 
ing” burrowing habits; the hedgehog 
is destroyed because of its bad repu- 
tation as a disturber of birds’ nests. 

Among the breeding birds in the 
Netherlands there are not less than 
48 species which have greatly di- 
minished during the last 50 years, or 

* See, “The Threatened Fauna of the Netherlands,” 
by G. A. Browwer and “‘Threatened Plant Communities 
in the Netherlands,” by Th. Weevers, papers read at 


the International Technical Conference on the Protec- 
tion of Nature, Lake Success, New York, August 1949. 
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which are in great danger of being 
exterminated because of environmen- 
tal changes. Among these are such im- 
portant game birds as the mallard and 
snipe. Other game birds—the common 
pochard, gadwall and the black grouse 
—are also gradually dwindling away. 
Typical inhabitants of the wet heath- 
ers and the marshlands like the com- 
mon curlew, black tern, and Mon- 
tagu’s harrier, have been disappear- 
ing because their habitat has been 
shrinking. Earlier mowing by farm- 
ers during recent years is partly re- 
sponsible for the decrease of the lap- 
wing, the ruff, the corn-crake and the 
red shank. Ditching, stream straight- 
ening, and pollution of brooks and 
small rivers has nearly expelled the 
kingfisher, the dipper and the gray 
wagtail; the raven and the stone-cur- 
lew are species which have declined 
from too much hunting; fishes, rep- 
tiles, amphibians, and invertebrates 
are also decreasing. 


“Environmental changes have been so drastic that 
every mammal bigger than a mouse is endangered.” 


The threat to plants of the Nether- 
lands is very similar to that for the 
animals with precious biotopes be- 
coming ever rarer. The plant com- 
munities whose habitats are on marshy 
soil that is worth reclaiming are rap- 
idly disappearing. Other plant com- 
munities are likewise losing ground 
and the survival of not less than 13 
of such plant communities is precari- 
ous. It is to be hoped that the situa- 
tion now existing in the Netherlands 
may be a warning to other over- 
crowded countries, where the destruc- 
tive effects of modern cultivation and 
technical development are likewise be- 
coming a dangerous threat. 

Although we may be appalled by 
the situation in the Netherlands, one 
may ask: “What has that to do with 
us here in America?” This question 
leads to my main point: What has 
happened to the environment in the 
Netherlands may very well occur in 
some of the more settled parts of 


North America. This should be a 
warning to overly-optimistic wildlife 
managers and conservationists on this 
continent. Let us not shrug our shoul- 
ders and think: Jt cannot happen here! 
The technical advances in wildlife 
management have been considerable, 
but this does not change the fact that 
the land is gradually getting more in- 
tensively cultivated and that as a re- 
sult, the environment is inevitably be- 
coming less and less suitable for many 
species of wildlife. 

If, in a country such as Holland, 
where the average citizen is much 
more interested in nature protection 
in the true ecological sense than in 
America, where a great many small, 
but well-protected nature reserves 
have been set aside for a number of 
years, and where protective laws are 
very enlightened, wildlife is rapidly 
disappearing mainly because of the 
increase of Homo sapiens, there is no 
reason why this could not happen -in 


“The black tern (below) and Montagu’s harrier 
are disappearing because their habitat is shrinking.” 
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America. Fortunately our knowledge 
of ecology—including human ecology 
—is rapidly increasing and possibly a 
system might be worked out which 
will give the fauna and flora,a better 
chance of survival under the pressure 
of increasing human populations. 

It is my impression that many wild- 
life managers in the New World are 
too much interested in developing 
management techniques for individ- 
ual game species, and do not visualize 
enough of the dangers which environ- 
mental changes through human agency 
may bring about. May this help to 
warn him that the human species will 
be the most difficult one to manage in 
times to come! 


“The survival of not less than 13 plant 
communities is precarious.” Photograph 
of quercito-carpinetum plant associa- 
tion in climax forest by J. van Dyk. 


The common curlew is disappearing. Photograph by Evert Boeve. 
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search of the trees. Unlike Davis, they 
had no map or directions to follow 
and their search ended with the find- 
ing of only one tree. 

This news merely served to arouse 
more interest and to whet the curi- 
osity of others. Could it be that a 
California tree had been found that 
was so rare that only a single speci- 
men existed in all that desolate area? 
A tree that had bark like elephant 
hide, bled red “blood” and had two 
separate vascular systems? 

The story reached the staffs of sev- 
eral California scientific institutions 
and interest in the elephant trees 
mounted. Deciding to make a more 
extensive and systematic search to un- 
ravel the riddle of the mysterious 
trees, once and for all, a group of biol- 
ogists and public officials organized a 
large-scale ‘‘elephant tree” hunt in the 
fall of 1937.* Their combined efforts 
were finally rewarded when they came 
upon a large, scattered group of the 
trees not far from the site of their 
original discovery. 

Later research uncovered a host of 
interesting facts about these odd, thick- 
trunked trees. They are stragglers 
from Mexico and belong to the Torch- 
wood (Burseraceae) Family. Elaphri- 
um, their former botanical name, is 
derived from Elaphros meaning, “of 
light weight.” How they spread over 
the border from Mexico is still not 
known. They belong to a group of 
tropical plants that are noted for their 
unusual characteristics. One of their 
distant relatives is a perennial herb 
whose flowers give off an inflammable 
vapor; some exude strongly-scented 

* Members of this expedition included Dr. H. U. 
Sverdrup, Director of the Scripps Institute of Oce- 
anography, Frank F. Gander, C. G. Abbott and Alien 
Stover of the San Diego Natural ye Museum, San 


Diego, California, and Guy Fleming of the California 
State Park System. 
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oils and resins, and the pistachio, man- 
go, and cashew are its relatives. 

The elephant tree itself cannot 
boast of majestic height or graceful 
outline. Some of the tallest trees so 
far found do not exceed 12 feet in 
height. The short, thickset trunks 
vary from a foot to two feet in diam- 
eter. Some of them have compara- 
tively few main branches, while 
others are so short and bushy that 
they could easily be mistaken for 
shrubs. 

On a few of the trees, we found the 
bark on the main part of the trunk 
was grayish-green and scaly. Above 
that it became reddish-brown, much 
like the bark of a madrone tree. The 
tiny, abruptly pinnate leaves, are deli- 
cately featherlike and, aside from the 
blossoms which grow in pink clusters, 
there are few things about the tree 
that could be called beautiful. The 
fruits are small drupes, each of which 
contains a single seed. 

Some of the cashew family, a closely 
related group, produce a poisonous oil 
or gum and this is thought to have 
been the origin of the myth that the 
sap of the elephant tree was used by 
Indians to poison their arrowheads. 
Some of the other trees in the same 
family also produce a red, blood-like 
resin similar to that of the elephant 
tree. 

The so-called “blood” of the ele- 
phant tree is non-poisonous and smells 
somewhat like turpentine. It has long 
been used by the natives of Mexico 
as a medicine for various diseases, as 
an ointment and as a dye, as well as 
a tanning agent. Indians call it the 
“Bleeding Tree” and ‘Medicine 
Tree.” The gum which oozes from 
the trunk makes an excellent adhesive, 
a varnish base and a wood preserva- 
tive. The fragrant oil extracted from 
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Squirrels at bird-feeding stations may 
be one of your problems. Here is a 
story by a bird-bander who found her 


answer in 


“KICKIY 


By Louise de Kiriline 


T was queer that Kicki, the red squirrel, 

should have come to me of her own accord, 
for it was no secret that I was unfavorably dis- 
posed towards red squirrels. She should have 
known this from the innumerable times that 
I had chased her and all her brothers and sis- 
ters, husbands and children, away from the 
bird feeders. Sometimes my intents had been 
murderous, for is there any animal around a 
bird-banding station as exasperating as a red 
squirrel? Once they have discovered that a 
certain place is a fine spot for good food, the 
little beasts are unbeatable. They will steal 
a run on you every time no matter what you 
try to do to outsmart them. 

Moreover, it was difficult for me to have sym- 
pathy for an animal that had been caught, sit- 
ting on its haunches, deliberately twirling the 
head of a nestling junco between its paws as 
if it were a delectable nut. At least, this kind 
of behavior appeared most unfortunate to one 
whose main interest was birds. Therefore I 
trapped the squirrels and carried them off with- 
out compunction to some remote woods, this 
being an approved way of getting rid of bother- 
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some small mammals. Yet, no matter how many 
I carried away, there was always one squirrel 
left that never would let itself be caught. Judg- 
ing from its cunning and boldness, I suspect 
this was Kicki, although I did not know her 
personally at that time. 


Furthermore, my husband protested. He 
liked squirrels and thought it was cruel to sub- 
ject them to such abrupt changes of environ- 
ment, particularly in the winter and spring. 
Of course, it did not suit me to agree with this, 
but when he began discoursing upon the evils 
of discrimination between races and species and 
upon the innate right of all creatures to live, 
I had to confess myself defeated. And so, from 
then on, the squirrels were left undisturbed. 


It was not an easy time that followed. After 

I ceased control over them, never had these 
woods been so overrun by squirrels. The per- 
centage of bird nesting failures that spring 
kept me under a high, nervous tension. Nat- 
urally, any nest found broken up from an un- 
known cause, I blamed on the squirrels. As time 
went on I became more and more skeptical 
about nature’s vaunted efficiency in keeping 
her animal populations within well-balanced 
proportions. Nothing whatever happened to 
suggest that our territory's over-taxed carrying 
capacity for squirrels was being leveled off, but 
nature works very slowly in these matters. She 
has lots of time, and her wheels grind into mo 
Turn to Page 332 
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“Both your Wild Bird Seed and the Sun- 
flower Seed I find excellent for my bird 
friends. (I am enclosing my check for an- 
other bag of the Small Sunflower Seeds.) I 
find that every seed is eagerly eaten by the 
birds. I am only buying small amounts of 
seed this late in the winter as I do not feel 
I can afford to feed the birds when the sea- 
son is cpen for their wild food to be avail- 
able to them. At present I feed the birds 
from frost to April. My feeders are chicka- 
dees, tree sparrows, blue jays, various 
woodpeckers, purple finches, nuthatches, 
starlings and a wonderful flock of about 
twenty grosbeaks that have been here feed- 
ing for more than two months. I shall keep 
your letter to refer to when I begin con- 
sidering supplies for next season.’’—Anita 
M. Smith, Stonecrop, Woodstock, N. Y. 


“TI recently purchased from your company 
a 10 pound bag of your Audubon Seed Form- 
ula, which the birds like very much, in fact, 
so well that I am in need of another 10 
pounds, for which I am enclosing a check. 
Thanking you in advance.’’"—Mrs. Cynthia 
Terpening, Slatterville Springs, N. Y. 


“The last bag of seeds that I received 
from you certainly deserves compliments 
concerning cleanliness and quality. I have 
been searching for two years to find a seed 
house that was at least trying to deliver 
seeds which weren't mixed with this and 
that.’"—Mrs. Rose A. Gorey, 9183 South Chi- 
cago Avenue, Chicago 17, Illinois. 


“May I take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you on your very fine products.”’ 
— Mrs. Kathryn Jewell, Box 229, Enfield, 
New Hampshire. 


“Thanks to Kellogg Seed Company for 
producing so grand a food.’’"—Mrs. Charles 
A. Lewis, Port Allegany, Pa. 


Sead check or money order Ca 
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There is no finer or truer advertising than 
unsolicited letters from enthusiastic and satis- 
fied users of a product. 

You will find Kelloag’s Audubon Seed Form- 
ula, recommended by the National Society, will 
tempt the most attractive, useful birds to your 
garden. They will repay your hospitality many 
times over by fighting the growth of the insect 
population in your garden. 

There will be little or no waste in feeding 
the Audubon Formula. It does not contain 
cracked corn, scratch feed or other unsuitable 
fillers—all too common in mixtures offered for 
outdoor bird feeding. It will prove far more 
economical to feed than the inferior mixtures 
available at a few cents less per pound. 

Kellogg's Audubon Society Mixture — 


S ibs. $1.45 
10 dbs. 2.50 
25 Ibs. 5.50 


**Little Joe’’ Sunflower Seed — small, black 
ond mecty — 
5 Ibs. $1.50 


10 Ibs. 2.60 
25 Ibs. 5.75 

Above are prices per package, delivered to 
your home by parcel post—5¢ per pound 
higher if West of Rocky Mountains. 

We hope you and your neighbors will use 
this easy, convenient method to keep supplied 
with “Fine Foods For Fine Birds” as your re- 
quirements develop through the year. 

Delivered prices in larger quantities upon 
request. 


KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 320 E. Florida St, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Drawings by Gardell Dano Christensen 


tion only after enough pressure has been main- 
tained for a long enough period of time. 

This was the way matters stood when Kicki 
made her first overture. In her own casual man- 
ner and in the inevitable logic of her ways, she 
upset most of my preconceived ideas and 
changed my attitude altogether toward her and 
her tribe. And very strange and stupid it seemed 
to me afterwards that I should have permitted 
myself to labor for so long under such misappre- 
hensions in my dealings with Kicki and her kin. 
The trouble was that I had known so little 
about them. 

At this time Kicki was nursing young. For a 
week previously she had appeared with her 
waistline near bursting. Then one bright morn- 
ing she presented herself, thin as a rake and 
rather mangy-looking. She was shedding her 
winter coat, and the moult had got as far as her 
thighs and shoulders. Remained therefore only 
her long thick leggings and sleeves, and these 
made her look ridiculously malproportioned 
with her fat extremities and skinny torso. 

She jerked herself down the tree trunk close 
to where I sat. Obviously she associated me 
with a favorite food which she had observed was 
available after I had been seen at the special 
places. She was still there when I returned a 
little later with a box containing peanut butter. 
As I held it out to her she came toward me, 
then stopped suddenly and would come no 
nearer. 

From then on the steps to greater intimacies 
were easily covered. She began to approach 
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whenever she saw me, sniffed, twitched her tail 
and looked up at me with a comical inquisi- 
tive air. If I moved unexpectedly, she dashed 
off to a safe distance. From there she regarded 
me without batting an eyelid, her front paws 
held tight to her breast. To boost her self- 
assurance she scolded a little, then approached 
again, on trial. At long last, persuaded that I 
was quite agreeable to her plans, and also safe, 
she began to hoist herself tentatively up and up 
along my slacks. At the level of my hand held 
down at my side, she found a box of peanut 
butter. She settled herself comfortably to make 
the best of her opportunity. 

After this, preliminaries were abandoned and 
whenever she met me she forthwith enthroned 
herself either on my hand or on my shoulder. 
When I was too busy with other things she 
delicately picked sunflower seeds from my lips 
with never a nip from her orange-colored front 
teeth. Soon she boldly came in through the 
window of the Loghouse * to locate her tidbits. 
In spite of an interested cat, the inside of the 
building held no terror for her, except for one 
thing. If she lost track of the way that she 
came in, her discovery threw her into a helpless 
panic. While the cat looked on amazed, Kicki 
tore around the house like a demon upsetting 
everything until she finally found the exit that 
I held wide open for her. 

Kicki always ate heartily. Sometimes she 
choked over too generous mouthfuls and then 
recovered by intensive swallowing. It was obvi- 
ous that she expected to eat her fill at one sit- 
ting, for she was disconcerted by any interfer- 
ence. When she had enough she would ask 
for no more, turn away and make off, always 
by the same route, over the woodpile, up the 
hill, and back to her territory around the Green 
House. 

This was her home. I never needed to linger 
long within this area of about two acres be- 
fore I felt the tug of her claws on my clothes. 
Her boundaries seemed a little irregular and 
were, perhaps, flexible, but along one side she 
never went with me past a certain bubbling 
spring. Her nest was in a white spruce, a bulky 
nest that had been there for many years. Early 
each spring it was relined and repaired with 
strips of bark torn off the white cedars. With her 
front paws Kicki deftly rolled these strips into 
neat, tight balls, put them in her mouth and 
carried them to her spruce-top home. 

On discovering her complete attachment for 


* The author’s Loghouse is on Pimisi Bay, Ontario, 
Canada, where she maintains one of the most northern bird- 
banding stations in the eastern part of our continent, 
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this piece of land, I often imagined her distress 
at being taken away and left to shift for her- 
self in a strange and unknown place. How dis- 
mayed and lost she would have been, running 
around aimlessly, attacked and chased by the 
locally-established squirrels, searching in vain 
for her well-known lanes and feeding routes! 
Being an old female, she might have endured 
added hardships before she finally resigned her- 
self to the inevitable and found a place to settle, 
or possibly found her way back home. Obvious- 
ly, therefore, it was cruel to move female squir- 
rels away from their territories. As for the males, 
I do not know enough of their habits to guess 
at their reactions. 

At her best, either in the summer when she 
was grayer, or in the winter when she was red- 
der, Kicki was a very beautiful squirrel. She had 
a sleekness and a nap that set her apart. Her 
ears were trimmed with Mephisto tufts in win- 
ter and were quite naked in the summer. The 
right ear was turned over and by this one I 
knew her. Surrounded by a conspicuous light 
ring, her eyes had a deep purple lustre and so 
seldom wiped with an eyelid as to appear con- 
stantly unblinking. It was odd that they re- 
flected her emotions so little, but these were 
expressed in her tail, the flexible and extrava- 


gant brush that adorned her rear ena. Curved 
tightly over her back, it declared that she was 
content and in a casual mood; with the tip 
bent outwards she was alert and on the jump; 
held straight behind she was decamping fast; 
and if it undulated sinuously, like a snake, she 
was in the throes of an emotional combustion, 
the scope and intensity of which could not be 
foreseen. 

Kicki’s relationship with her fellow squirrels 
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was always strained. I doubt that even her mate 
could get more out of her in this respect than 
a temporary coyness that ended with the con- 
summation of their courtship. Apart from this, 
whichever one she encountered, the dashing red 
male or the snub-nosed one, the old female with 
both ears turned over, or the young sleek one 
that I suspect was her own daughter, it always 
upset her no end. Her lower jaw began to 
waggle as in an excitable old lady, she stamped 
her hind feet, scolded long and loudly with her 
snout in the air. If these threats were not 
enough, she made feigned rushes, accompanied 
by ferocious gestures. She brooked no opposi- 
tion. Once she had announced her standpoint, 
like a pocket-sized lion, she did not hesitate to 
leap into battle, and she never withdrew until 
she had made herself thoroughly understood. 

This behavior was obviously a part of the 
self-preservation pattern established in the red 
squirrel tribe and was only pronounced at the 
feeding-place where many squirrels were at- 
tracted by ample and easy-to-get food supplies. 
Through Kicki I found that by studying a red 
squirrel’s reactions and playing up to its natural 
instincts, its behavior could be modified and 
made less offensive. Kicki’s capacity for food, 
she had shown me, was not unlimited. But if 
she were frustrated, either by lack of food, or 
hindered in reaching it, this touched off the 
chain reactions in her which are so exasperating 


to the bird-banding and feeding-station opera- 
tor. To be a pest was therefore merely an atti- 
tude forced upon her by circumstances, an atti- 
tude rather commendable than otherwise, in 


that it showed her invincible spirit. But all 
trouble was effectually circumvented by the 
establishment of several feeding places for the 
squirrels at the feeding station. Very soon the 
habit-loving little creatures became remarkably 
faithful to their own feeders and those of the 
birds were punctiliously left in peace. 

So far so good, but in her home territory, 
Kicki still had a burning question to settle for 
me. Did the red squirrels rob birds’ nests in- 
tentionally or accidentally? She gave me her 
answer at three closely watched nests within 
her own territory; two of the red-eyed vireo 
hung in trees and one of the chestnut-sided 
warbler not a foot-and-a-half from the ground. 
Both vireo nests delivered all their young safely 
in due time in spite of the fact that I constantly 
watched Kicki running around close but never 
too close to these nests. The warbler nest was 
hung in a raspberry bush in the middle of one 
of Kicki’s main lanes and the day I found it 
robbed of all its eggs I was in no doubt of the 
robber’s identity. The warblers thereupon 
moved off 60 feet to the south, well out of 
Kicki’s paths, and there successfully raised three 
young. Without ill intentions apparently, she 
could not guarantee anything that happened 
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the wood is even burned as incense, 
and it is said the smaller branches of 
the trees have been used by the In- 
dians for weaving baskets. 

Once we see these queer trees and 
learn the facts concerning them and 
their tree relatives, it is easy to under- 
stand how stories of them have been 
a mixture of fact and fancy. But the 
old prospector who first stumbled on 
them was correct with most of his 


wild-sounding tales, and to him we 
owe our thanks for making known to 
us a unique additional member of 
our great American family of trees. 
So far, they have escaped the fate of 
much of our desert vegetation — de- 
struction by vandals and souvenir 
hunters. Let us hope that before the 
construction of new highways makes 
them accessible they will be protected 
by either state, or federal laws. 


To Reason—The Beginning of Science 


The history of American ornithology begins 
at the time when men first wrote upon Amer- 
ican birds; for men write nothing without some 
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reason, and to reason at all is the beginning of 
science, even as to reason aright is its end.— 
Elliott Coues, “Key to North American Birds.” 
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on or in the vicinity of her lanes which, in a 
light “tracking” snow, could be mapped exactly 
from end to end. After all, who could be 
blamed for picking a red apple dangled lucious- 
ly before the eyes? 

At this point Kicki dropped in through the 
top of my window looking for peanuts. She 
found one, galloped over the keyboard and set- 
tled herself comfortably on the carriage to eat 
it, her tail draped behind her over the type- 
writer. There she sat, embodying all the truth 
and falsehoods ever spoken about red squirrels, 
a rebuke to me and to all mankind for our 
quickness to persecute animals about whom we 
have learned only half-truths. She had de- 
bunked all my preconceived ideas about her as 
airily as she swished her tail from one mood to 
another and had taught me through the grind- 
ing process of association, that all living crea- 
tures that exist together develop adaptations 
which make it possible for each to fit satisfac- 
torily and profitably into the niches they are 
meant to occupy in the Great Pattern. 


* * e 
Bald Eagle Bill Awaits Action 

As we go to press, the legislation to protect 
the bald eagle in Alaska (H.R. 5507) is still 
awaiting action before the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of which 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson of Colorado is chair- 
man. When this bill, which has been passed 
by the House of Representatives, has previously 
been brought up for consideration by the Sen- 
ate committee, it has twice been “passed over” 
at the request of a member of the committee, 

to be brought up at a later date. 
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AUDUBON CLUBS FOR 


CHILDREN 


Form an Audubon Junior Club 
in your School or Youth Group— 
because it’s fun to know about 
the outdoors. 


Teachers and youth leaders find Audu- 
bon Junior Clubs a fascinating way to 
introduce young people to the wonders 
of the natural world and to give them 
an appreciation of our natural re- 
sources and the need for their con- 
servation. 


Club Materials are Good 
Teaching Aids 


Every Club Member Receives—a mem- 
bership button; a membership certifi- 
cate; 8 four-page leaflets, 6 about 
birds, 1 about a mammal, 1 about ac- 
tivities; 7 color plates to illustrate bird 
and mammal leaflets. Every Club Re- 
ceives — AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB 
NEWS, a club newspaper published 
four times each school year and packed 
with news, stories, snapshots and puz- 
zles submitted by club members them- 
selves. Every Club Adviser Receives— 
the Society’s school magazine OUT- 
DOORS ILLUSTRATED (“Canadian 
Nature” in Canada) with three of its 
five issues illustrated in color and with 
seasonal natural science stories and 
fine photographs; AUDUBON TEACH- 
ERS GUIDE, 96 pages of information 
and activities for Audubon Junior 
Clubs, plus a fine bibliography of nat- 
ural history books. 


It Is Easy to Form a Club 


Ten children of any age plus an adult 
adviser (the teacher or youth leader) 
constitute a club. The adviser sends 
dues of 15 cents per child member, 
plus $1.00 club registration fee, to the 
National Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 28, N. Y.—or, in 
Canada, to Audubon Society of Can- 
ada, 177 Jarvis Street, Toronto 2, On- 
tario. 


Additional members may enroll 
at any time 


ENROLL YOUR CLUB TODAY 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1950 
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By John K. Terres 


A NORTH CAROLINA NATURALIST— 
H. H. BRIMLEY 


Selections from his writings edited by Eugene 
P. Odum, The University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, 1949. 644 x 9 in., 205 pp. 
Illus. with photographs. Indexed. $3.50. 


Herbert Hutchinson Brimley, “Herb” or 
“Brim” to his many friends, first Curator and, 
later, Director of the North Carolina State Mu- 
seum at Raleigh, was for more than 60 years 
identified with natural history in that state. A 
lifelong friend of T. Gilbert Pearson, a native 
North Carolinian and former head of the Na- 
tional Audubon. Societies, Brimley was one of 
Pearson’s staunchest supporters in the Society's 
crusade to end the slaughter of many species 
of North American birds. With Pearson, he co- 
authored “The Birds of North Carolina,” one 
of the first state bird books in the South and 
collaborated with Hugh M. Smith in preparing 
“The Fishes of North Carolina,” a book still 
considered the best state work on fishes in the 
Southeast. In this volume, Eugene P. Odum has 
selected and edited both unpublished and pre- 
viously published essays by the late H. H. Brim- 
ley ranging in subject matter from Brimley’s 
early reminiscences of waterfowl on Currituck 
Sound, bird conservation in the South and 
whales and sharks to Brimley’s essays on some 
characteristics of birds, and his appraisal of blue 
jays and hawks. Articles by Brimley on the 
North Carolina State Museum, now considered 
a lasting memorial to his name, conclude this 
interesting book. 


THE WAY TO GAME ABUNDANCE 


by Wallace Byron Grange, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1949. 614 x 9Y in., 365 pp. 
Illus. with photographs. Indexed. $6.00. 


Although written primarily to present sports- 
men with a non-technical biological back- 
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ground of game management, this well-written 
book can be read with profit by anyone with an 
interest in wildlife conservation. Wallace Grange 
has had a long and varied career in wildlife 
management and his discussion of animal popu- 
lation cycles is one of the most interesting and 
provocative in the book, inasmuch as this prob- 
lem has tormented biologists ever since 1923-24 
when DeLury and Elton originated the famous 
sun-spot cycle theory and its influence on 
wildlife populations. Divided into four parts, 
Parts I and II present the biological background 
and emphasize habitats and succession, with a 
sound discussion of predation and diseases. Part 
III is an explanation of game cycles; Part IV, 
The Technology of Game Increase, is an inter- 
esting and valuable presentation of controlled 
burning, or use of fire to modify wildlife habi- 
tats; the effects of grazing in woodlands; man- 
aging aquatic habitats; creating wildlife refuges; 
and a host of other wildlife management tech- 
niques. 


LIFE HISTORIES OF NORTH AMERI- 
CAN WAGTAILS, SHRIKES, VIREOS, 
AND THEIR ALLIES 


by A. C. Bent, U. S. National Museum Bul- 
letin 197, 1950. 6 x QV in., 401 pp., paper 
covers. Illus. with photographs. Indexed. For 
sale, Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. $1.50. 


Dr. Bent’s eighteenth volume of the series 
“Life Histories of North American Birds” will 
be much welcomed by all serious bird watchers. 
This one follows the same general plan of his 
previous life histories bulletins with discussions 
of general habits of each bird species, courtship, 
nesting, eggs, young, plumages, food, behavior, 
voice, field marks, movements in fall and winter, 
and distribution. No birder should be without 
these much-prized volumes. 


BOBWHITES ON THE RISE 


by Verne E. Davison, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1949. 614 x 9 in., 150 pp. Illus. 
with line drawings. $3.75. 


The bobwhite quail is widely loved by farm- 
ers, bird-watchers and hunters alike for its gen- 
tleness, trim figure, appealing habits, and for 
its economic usefulness in destroying enormous 
numbers of mankind’s worst crop pests. Many 
of us believe that bobwhites should rightfully 
be considered songbirds and should be protected 
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by law at all times, but as the author has shown 
in his interesting book, these are prolific and 
responsive birds that, within their normal range, 
increase readily when the land is “managed” 
for their benefit. It is favorable to their future 
welfare that most of the simple land use prac- 
tices which the author (a regional biologist of 
the Soil Conservation Service) recommends are 
practices that prevent soil erosion and are of 
great benefit to the farms on which they are 
applied. Everyone interested in the bobwhite 
quail, whether hunter, bird-lover, or farmer, 
will find this book an interesting and practical 
contribution to our knowledge of how we may 
increase these beloved birds. 


BIRDS’ NESTS 
by Richard Headstrom, Ives Washburn, Inc., 


New York, 1949. 41% x 7Y in., 128 pp. Illus. 
with photographs. Indexed. $2.75. 


“Birds’ Nests” is a delightful contribution to 
bird study. Covering all bird species in the 
United States east of the Rocky Mountains, 
Richard Headstrom has divided his book into 
two sections—Birds that Nest On or In the 
Ground; Birds that Nest Above the Ground— 
and describes the material used to build the 
nest, nest location and unusual characteristics. 


With splendid photographs of many of the. 


nests described, this guide can be used through- 
out the year and will suggest another field of 
bird study which bird watchers may profitably 
enjoy. 


THE CAVE BOOK 


By Charles E. Hendrix, The Earth Science 
Publishing Company, Revere, Massachusetts, 
1950. 6 x 9 in., 67 pp., paper-covered bulletin. 
Illus. with photographs and line drawings. 
$1.00. 


The Earth Science Institute, a non-profit or- 
ganization, created to promote interest in the 
earth sciences, has issued this bulletin as its first 
publication. Chapters tell of the romance of 
cave exploration, of speleologists, or those who 
study the science of caves, types of caves, the- 
ories of cave formation, exploring underground, 
and a final chapter on the future of speleology. 
Many readers will regret that this interesting 
booklet makes no mention of cave animals and 
the fascinating evolution of animals that live in 
perpetual darkness below the surface of the 
earth. 
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, $4.75 Stas 
* THE DUCKS, GEESE 
& SWANS OF 
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Publisher 
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Authentic! Full Color! 
NATURE GUIDE BOOKS 


© Blue Book of Birds 
© Green Book of Birds 
* Red Book of Birds 

* Yellow Book of Birds 
© Field Flowers 

© Garden Flowers 

© Woodland Flowers 
® Bive Book of Trees 
® Red Book of Trees 

© Bive Book of Dogs 

® Red Book of Dogs 


For all nature enthu- 
siasts, authentic pocket- 
size Guide Books with 
natural, full-color iilus- 
trations on every page 
along with descriptive, 
informative text. 60 
poges; hord, varnished- 
cloth covers usually found 
only in costlier volumes; 
5.” x 342”. At your © Fresh Water Fish 
local store, 25¢ each! * Salt Water Fish 


WHITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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2x2 
COLOR 
SLIDES 


K. eautiful color transparencies of the 
bird in its natural habitat. The following 
NEW 2 x 2 Color Slides are now avail- 
able: (50¢ each.) 


Y-77 Teal, blue-winged 
Y-78 Tern, arctic 
Y-79 Tern, common 


Y-70 Baldpate 
Y-71 Duck, wood 
Y-72 Flycatcher, scissor- 


tailed Y-80 Vireo, blue-headed 
i : Y-81 Woodpecker. red- 
Y-73 Gull, laughing headed 


Y¥-74 Owl. saw-whet Y-82 Wren, long-billed 
Y-75 Sparrow, chipping marsh 
Y-76 Spoonbill, roseate Y-83 Warbler, hooded 


(Please order by number and enclose remittance.) 


OTHER 2x 2 COLOR SLIDES AVAILABLE: 


Y-Series 2x 2 Bird Slides— 69 color photographs. 
Z-Series 2x 2 Bird Slides—150 bird paintings in color. 


Send 10¢ for “AUDIO-VISUAL CATALOG” list- 
ing all of these slides together with 16mm color 
films for rent. 


Photo & Film Dept. A-9 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


{] I eam enclosing $ . for which please 
send me the following new 2 x 2 Color Slides 
at 50¢ each: 


(list by number) 


([] Find 10¢ enclosed for copy of the “AUDUBON 
Audio-Visual Catalog.” 


ABOUT THE AUTHORS 


R. HENRY MARION HALL (Wakulla 

Limpkins) is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity and has just completed a book about 
wild ducks. The author of “Woodcock Ways,” 
“The Ruffed Grouse,” and numerous magazine 
articles, he is a newcomer to the pages of Audu- 
bon Magazine. A regular winter visitor to Flor- 
ida to study its wildlife, he says of Wakulla 
Spring: “The wildlife there is fascinating, and 
includes so many species that it would take 
several pages merely to mention them. How- 
ever, at Wakulla Spring one may observe doz- 
ens of Florida cormorants and _ snake-birds 
(anhingas) any day. Florida red-shouldered 
hawks nest in the forest and feast on the abun- 
dant squirrels. Fifty osprey nests may be found 
within a quarter of a mile of the Spring. 

“The manager of Wakulla Lodge has a canoe 
and if you visit the Spring, get him to loan this 
to you. Paddle a mile down the river and you 
will find it well worth while.” 


NTOON DE VOS (Warning to North Amer- 
A icans) is a biologist with the Ontario, Can- 
ada, Department of Lands and Forests and 
a corresponding member of the Netherlands 
Committee for International Nature Protection. 
Born in the Netherlands, Mr. de Vos has always 
had an intense interest in wildlife and its pro- 
tection. While in high school, he was one of the 
board members of the Netherlands Youth 
League for Nature Study. In 1938 he went to 
Indonesia where he was attached to the Museum 
of Zoology until World War II. During the war 
he was an officer in the Royal Netherlands Air 
Force and served in the U.S.A., Australia, New 
Guinea and the Philippines. In 1946 he took 
up graduate studies at the University of Chi- 
cago and subsequently transferred to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin where he studied with the 
late Aldo Leopold. In 1947 he received a Mas- 
ter of Science degree in wildlife management. 
His main interests are international wildlife pro- 
tection, wildlife management, and painting. He 
has written articles for Nature Magazine and 
the Journal of Mammalogy. 


A a youngster in Missouri, Paul F. Runge’s 
(Inherit the Earth) interest in nature be- 
gan through contact with experts in natural 
history. After marriage and the rearing of three 
children, nature became the family hobby. Now 
an Assistant Scout Executive of the Atlanta, 
Georgia Area Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
he imparts an appreciation of the out-of-doors 
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co the scouts under his direction. “I am con- 
vinced,” he writes, “that conservation will come 
only as appreciation. becomes a part and parcel 
of the lives of more people: I am further con- 
vinced this can be done best by instilling it in 
the hearts of our young people. Some of my 
happiest moments have come when I gave away 
a mountain, the song of a bird, a waterfall, or 
a sunrise. I feel that by writing I can fulfill 
part of this mission.” 


LAIR CHAMBERLIN (Elephant Trees) is 
an amateur naturalist and nature study 
has been his hobby since he was old enough to 
take to the woods and hills. Proving that those 
who love the outdoors are rugged, he writes: 
“Last spring, after living for four years in 
Oregon, we wiped the mud and rain from our 
shoes and embarked on a long-dreamed-of va- 
cation. Almost the entire summer was spent in 
traveling and hunting down a number of nat- 
ural history subjects on which I had been col- 
lecting information for several years—Oregon 
myrtle trees; a tiny, little-known Oregon State 
park where carnivorous plants are preserved; 
an obscure volcanic area; a sanctuary for pre- 
datory birds; elephant trees; desert smoke trees; 
wild palms; and several species of rare cacti 
and other desert plants. Most of our projects 
were successfully completed but not without the 
expenditure of considerable energy, a lot of 
perspiration and quite a few aching muscles.” 
Chamberlin now lives on a 20-acre farm with 
his wife and son on the fringe of the Missouri 
Ozarks. He has written natural history articles 
for Frontiers, Nature Magazine and Travel 
Magazine. 


REDERICK C. LINCOLN (The American 

Brant—Living Bird, or Museum Piece?) is 
Assistant to the Director of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. Formerly Chief of the Section 
of Distribution and Migration of Birds, he has, 
for many years, been a leader in continuous 
studies of bird migration in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, particularly the movements of water- 
fowl, their breeding successes or failures, win- 
tering losses and annual hunting kills. It is 
largely Lincoln’s sane, unbiased reports that 
form the biological basis for the yearly hunting 
regulations, controlling the allowable bird kill. 
He has directed all federal bird-banding and 
migration studies for more than 25 years, and is 
much sought after for answers to bird migration 
problems. A biographical sketch of Lincoln ap- 
peared in the May-June 1947 issue of Audubon 
Magazine. 


Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
phiets: “A Living Link in 
- Te, ” by John C. Mer- 
“Trees, Shrubs and 
nell of the Redwood 
ion,” by Willis L. Jepson ... “The Story 
Told by « mae Redwood,” ‘by Emanuel 
Fritz ... “Redwoods of the Past,” by Ralph 
Ww. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members—send $2 for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, 
Uni ity of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


BINOCULARS 


German made, precision ground lenses 


an 
adjustment, large 42 
mile range. bu 

10 oz. Extra wide field of view. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send check or money order. 


$3.95 Post Paid 
CRITERION CO., 438 Asylum St., Dept. AMB-2, Hartford 3, Conn. 


ATTENTION 
PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


Special Telephoto lenses, to 2000MM 
.... Wireless Remote Controls . 
Electric Shutter Releases . . . . Special 
Flash Equipment. 


BLEITZ CAMERA CO. 
“The West's Largest Photo Supply House” 
5338 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 27, Calif. 


WRITE FOR YOUR NEEDS 


BINOCULARS 


US. Army reconditioned POT »5O 


The same with COATED OPTICS $54. 


New 6x30 latest waterproof U.S. Navy 
model with coated optics as pictured, 
price, including all tax, $58. 


New Zeiss coated 6x30 c.f. $105. New Zeiss coated 8x30 
c.f. $115. New Japanese 7x50 coated $53. Cases included. 
Prices include all tax. We have all makes and sizes, new 
and used, American, Jap, German, at lowest prices. 
Visit our place in Dallas, Texas, at 7013 Hillcrest. 
Write for list, and send orders to us at: 


LOUIS DOMINGUES Kerrville. Tex: 


The home of the annual Audubon Nature Camp 
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NATURE IN THE NEWS— 


Continued from Page 317 


impressed by Dotterel 

He was particularly impressed at having 
seen the nest of the dotterel, a bird that 
winters in the deserts of Syria and nests in 
the highest mountains of northern Europe. 
In Lapland he went to see a nesting dotterel. 
There were six persons in the group repre- 
senting five nationalities. 

Mr. Peterson was astounded at the gen- 
eral interest in ornithology in the Scandi- 
navian countries. People not only knew the 
birds but they knew their scientific names. 
While in Copenhagen he and his wife, Bar- 
bara, who is young and beautiful, wanted 
to hear the song of the thrush nightingale. 
They had ridden to the end of a streetcar 
line and, at midnight, they were looking for 
a swamp where, they had been told, the birds 


CLASSIFIED 


Rates for classified advertising: 
15¢ a word; minimum order $3.00. 


BOOKFINDER SERVICE. All books, all subjects. Scarce, 
rma others. Send want lists. Pierce's, Winthrop, 
owa. 


AT LAST! A new make of binoculars—remarkably fine 
quality at amazingly low prices. Send for details. and 
list of other Binocular Bargains. We ship on ten days 
trial with refund guarantee. Liberal trade-ins. Send 25c 
for our illustrated booklet “The Inside Story of Binocu- 
lars”—How to choose, use and check a binocular. ( 
viewed January Book Notes, page 64.) Mirakel Repair 
Ce., Mount Vernon 2, N. Y. 


BINOCULAR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1923. All makes re- 
paired and hard-couted. Free estimate. Mirakel Repair 
Ce., Mount Vernon 2, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS REPAIRED. Perfect Condition Means 

Better Views of Nature. All Makes Expertly Serviced 

= Guaranteed. Tele-Optics, 5514 Lawrence, Chicago 30, 
ineis. 


BINOCULARS. Service and repair on al] makes. Prompt 
service and return. Also authorized dealers for Bausch 
& Lomb and we sell many other makes of binoculars, field 
glasses and telescopes. Established 1921. Charles W. May- 
her & Sen, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


BINOCULARS. Featherweight, high power, superior 
lenses: latest models Hensoldt, Leitz, Wollensak, $75 up. 
Monoculars $35. “Langguth’s,” 1901 Taggart, Boise, Idaho. 


NEW, IMPORTED central-focus coated 7 x 50 binoculars 
and case: $62.50 delivered. 8 x 40: $65.00. Opties colli- 
mated to U.S. Navy standards; tested coating, definition. 
Used by Maryland, D. C., Pennsylvania and New York 
ornithologists. Check or M.O., please. Add 20% Federal 
tax. Cleaning, coating and collimation services available. 
W. Allen Rhode & Co., Importers and Distributors, 
Box 3224, Catonsville 28, Maryland. 


could be found. They encountered a Dane 
and Mr. Peterson asked him directions to the 
swamp. Thinking that the man might be 
suspicious he explained that they were eager 
to hear the song of the thrush nightingale. 

“Oh,” the man said. “You mean Luscinia.” 

They were astonished that a midnight 
pedestrian should know the scientific name 
of the bird but later they learned that to 
announce yourself as an ornithologist cre- 
ated respect rather than suspicion. 

After talking about birds for several hours 
Mr. Peterson, still carrying his films, boarded 
a train to return to his home near Wash- 
ington. 
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PLEASING SOUNDS 
“There are many pleasing sounds in na- 
ture .. . The song of the canyon wren, trip- 
ping down, down, down the scale, fills one 
with lightsomeness . . . The rising howl of 


the coyote is not lovely .. . but many a time 
the wild and dark and elemental beauty of 
it has taken me far away and filled me with 
a sense of the mysteries.”—J. Frank Dobie, 
“The Voice of the Coyote.” 


Handiest of all for bird-watching 
The SATURN SPORTSCOPE 


The Saturn SPORTSCOPE is handiest of all types 
of binoculars, monoculars, or telescopes for bird- 
watching, because it has a wide field of vision and 
ample power—yet is so light and compact it can be 
held and adjusted with one hand! Think what that 
means—you can hold sketch pencil or book in one 
hand while focusing and using the Sportscope with 
the other! 
Here are the features that make the Saturn SPORT- 
SCOPE ideal for you: nine power magnification; 
50mm objective lens; 19 ounce weight; nine inch 
length; spun aluminum body that is rustproof, mold- 
ee and cannot spot or tear; precision ground 
uoride coated lenses. Sportscope costs just $69.50, 
e $7.50 for carrying case made of finest quality 
ther. 
If You Are Not Comptesely Satisfied With The 
portscope, Your Money Will Be Refunded in Fuil. 


SEND FOR SPORTSCOPE TODAY! 
TINSLEY LABORATORIES 


311 Tinsley Building - Berkeley, California 
“The West's Largest Makers of Observatory Telescopes’’ 
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TEACHERS PARENTS YOUTH LEADERS 4 
* 
Dane | o rd 
0 the Audubon Nature Bulletins ‘ 
at be bring you just the information you want about plants and animals; the bo 
ees weather, soil, water; and their importance to all living things. S 
igale. 
inia.” For fall study send 50c for these 5 bulletins (and ask for a list of the other # 
night subjects available) : : 
name 10 cents each | 
ag: Caterpiliars—late summer and early fall is an ex- fall many mammals appear to be more active. # 
| re: cellent time to study caterpillars. The bulletin They are preparing themselves for their long }- 
tells about their interesting habits, how to feed winter sleep. The bulletin gives characteristics of 
hours and care for them and get them to spin their hibernation and kinds of animals that hibernate. € 
ded cocoons in the classroom. ; F } 4 
. Things to do in Nature « 
Vash- |Seeds and How They Trevel—late summer is the The Elementary School Science Room « 
peak season for seed ripening. The bulletin gives Nature study is a subject that no one will deny is } 3 
descriptions and drawings of = amazing broadening, often breathtaking and that will be a = 
see devices which assure the distribution of help and a pleasure to children ne matter where « 
— they go or what they do. These two bulletins are ¢ 
Winter Sleep—through the late summer and early _full of suggestions for nature study indoors. 4 
1 Na- 
od 
trip- ORDER FROM: NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. } 4 
one © 
wl of 
time 
P CHRISTMAS CARDS 
wit n £ _ ‘ . 
shies Keeping up our usual tradition of supplying our members with attrac- 


tive Christmas Cards, we are happy to offer this year two cards of excep- 
tional appeal, reproductions from original paintings in all their rich colors, 
by two outstanding artists. 


TUFTED TITMICE 
By John H. Dick. 
Card measures 
ae 
20 cents each. 10 
for $1.75. 25 for 
$3.75. Envelopes 
ineluded, Please 
add 10 cents for 
postage. 


CALIFORNIA 
QUAIL 


By Roger Tory 
Peterson 


(may be seen in 
the November-De- 
cember 1949 issue 
of Audubon Mag- 


azine.) 


Card measures 
4%” x 6%”. 15 
cents each. Envel- 
opes included, 
Please add 10 


cents for postage. 
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1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


